Dr.  Samkange  attends  Rhodesian  Conference 


by  Janzell  Coley 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 

Northeastern  Professor  Stanlake 
Samkange  is  in  London,  England 
taking  part  in  the  Rhodesian  Con- 
iference. 

The  conference  is  now  in 
progress,  attempting  to  set  up  the 
first  African  government  for  Rho- 
desia. Dr.  Samkange,  who  is  a 
professor  in  Northeastern 's  Afri- 
can American  studies  department, 
received  a  call  on  Oct.  16th,  direct 
from  Zambia  inviting  him  to  join 
the  delegation. 

"This  is  extremely  exciting  for 
me  being  an  historian.  For  me  to 
be  present  when  a  country  is  born, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  participants  in 


actually  bringing  that  situation 
about,  is  a  very  rare  privilege  for 
an  historian,"  said  Samkange, 
who  is  a  native  Rhodesian. 

Dr.  Samkange  received  his  B.A. 
in  English  at  the  University  of 
South  Africa,  and  in  1957,  became 
the  first  African  from  Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia)  to  receive  a  scholarship 
to  attend  college  in  the  United 
States.  He  attended  Indiana  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  his  M.S. 
in  Education. 

In  1958,  Dr.  Samkange  married 
Tommie  Marie  Anderson,  from 
Jackson,  Miss.  Both  were  students 
at  Indiana  University,  and  after 
they  received  their  degrees,  they 
returned  to  Rhodesia  where  Dr. 
Samkange  became  active  in  pol- 


itics. 

He  ran  for  a  position  in  Par- 
liament as  a  Nationalist  candidate, 
but  lost  the  election.  He  said: 
"Blacks  didn't  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  and  whites  were  afraid 
to  vote  for  a  black  candidate." 

Dr.  Samkange  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1965.  because,  "it 
was  a  matter  of  choosing  whether  I 
would  spend  an  indefinite  number 
of  years  in  prison  or  outside,"  he 
said.  He  did  not  spend  ten  years  of 
his  life  in  jail  because  of  his  po- 
litical activities. 

"I  remember  Ian  Smith  saying 
that  there  would  never  be  an 
African  government  in  Rhodesia. 
'Not  in  my  life,  not  in  a  thousand 
years.'  Smith  used  to  say."  said 


Dr.  Samkange. 

The  Rhodesian  Conference  was 
set  up  to  plan  an  interm  bi-racial 
government  leading  to  black  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  nation,  which  has 
six  million  blacks  and  270,000 
whites. 

The  whites  led  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Ian  Smith,  have  said  that  they 
are  attending  the  conference  to 
implement  the  terms  of  the  set- 
tlement plans  drawn  by  Henry 
Kissinger.  His  five-point  plan  calls 
for  majority  rule  within  two  years 
and  the  formation  of  an  interm  bi- 
racial  government,  to  replace  the 
present  white  regime. 

However,  Smith  continues  to  in- 
sist that  whites  retain  control  over 
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The  Black  Student  Voice  of  Northeastern  University 


October  1976 


Bubbling  Brown  Sugar  at  the  Colonial  Theater. 


N.U.  Prof  appointed 
to  appeals  court 


by  Sandl  Lambert 

Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 

"The  age  of  enlightenment  has 
come  and  in  many  respects  the 
sky's  the  limit,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  where  we  can  go,"  said 
Judge  Fredrick  L.  Brown,  the  first 
black  ever  to  sit  on  the  Appellate 
Court  in  Massachusetts,  the  sec- 
ond highest  court  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Brown  who  more  recently  was 
associate  Professor  of  Law  at 
Northeastern,  became  one  of  the 
seven  members  of  this  relatively 


new  branch  of  the  judiciary  last 
month  (the  appellate  court  was  es- 
tablished only  four  years  ago). 

The  ceremonies  for  his  appoint- 
ment were  held  in  Northeastern's 
Moot  Courtroom  at  the  Knowles- 
Volpe  building,  attended  by  Gov- 
ernor Michael  Dukakis  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  as  Brown  was 
sworn  in. 

Brown's  attachment  to  North- 
eastern remains  strong.  He  is  per- 
iodically on  campus  attending  to 
several  activities  he  is  still  a  part  of 
at  the  law  school.  He  will  continue 
to  serve  on  both  the  Adminis- 
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Ryder  meets 
black  faculty 


Group  discusses  university's  attitude  towards 
blacks  and  vandalism  of  Chandler  paintings 


By  the  Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 

President  Kenneth  Ryder  and  other  key  Northeastern 
administrators  met  with  black  administrators  and  faculty  members 
last  week,  to  discuss  the  university's  "lax"  response  towards 
vandalism  at  the  black  studies  department  on  Leon  Street  and  the 
administration's  attitude  toward  blacks. 

The  meeting  was  demanded  by  the  black  faculty  members  after  fist 
imprints  and  the  letters  "KKK"  defaced  three  paintings  by  Artist  in 
Residence  Dana  Chandler,  Labor  Day  Weekend. 

The  paintings    portrayed  the      large  table  in  Provost  Harry  Al- 


Judge  Fred  Brown 


Theodore  Landsmajk  incident  at 
Boston  City  Hall  last  spring. 
Landsmark  was  assaulted  and 
beaten  with  an  American  flag  at 
an  and-  busing  demonstration, 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  see 
Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White. 

The  paintings  were  locked  in  a 
conference  room  in  the  African- 
American  studies  department  on 
fourth  floor  of  11  Leon  St.,  when 
they  were  defaced. 

What  dismayed  many  of  the 
black  faculty  members  was  that 
Director  of  Campus  Security  Jo- 
seph Griffin,  discovered  the 
paintings  during  a  security  check 
on  Aug.  31st,  and  made  no  report 
of  them. 

Professor  Holly  Carter  later 
discovered  them  on  Sept.  6th,  and 
made  the  report  to  campus  police. 

While  the  group  sat  around  a 


len's  conference  room  at  126 
Hayden  Hall,  Chandler  said,  "I 
am  dismayed  at  the  incident,  and 
the  lack  of  response  from  the  uni- 
versity. The  university  seems  to 
only  worry  about  black  violence 
at  the  school,  and  not  violence 
against  blacks." 

The  black  faculty  members  said 
this  incident  is  illustrative  of  the 
attitude  and  lack  of  respect  that 
the  university  has  shown  towards 
blacks.  "Something  needs  to 
come  from  the  security  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  to  teach 
and  educate  people  who  do  these 
things,"  said  Ramona  Edelin, 
chairperson  of  the  African- 
American  studies  department. 

Ann  Duncan-GIasglow,  direc- 
tor of  Affirmative  Action,  said 
the  university  needs  "to  launch  a 
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"Institute  headed  in  new  direction"  —  Dr.  Davis 


by  Michael  Frisby 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 

The  new  director  of  the  Afri- 
can-American Institute  recently 
said  the  social  needs  of  the  black 
students  are  not  the  total  respon- 
sibility of  the  African- American 
Institute,  but  are  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  university  at  large. 

"The  university  needs  to  inte- 
grate. Why  must  the  Institute  pro- 


vide for  all  social  activities  for 
black  students,"  said  the  black 
scholar,  Dr.  Arthur  Davis,  Jr.,  in 
an  interview  last  week. 

"Why  can't  the  social  needs  of 
black  students  be  met  by  the  uni- 
versity," said  Davis,  who  made  it 
clear  that  the  Institute  is  on  a  new 
direction  and  "will  operate  more 
on  the  concept  of  the  word  Insti- 
tute." 

Davis  said,  "Our  main  concern 


is  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the 
mind.  Others  should  be  concerned 
with  black  students  physical  and 
social  development.  We  are  in- 
terested in  establishing  events  that 
produce  lasting  values. 

"The  disco  dance  will  change 
from  the  twist  to  the  bump  to  the 
hustle,"  said  Davis.  "These 
dances  have  no  everlasting  value 
to  black  people." 

But  to  black  students  on  cam- 


pus, Davis'  stance  is  seen  as  a  se- 
vere blow.  "Where  will  we  go?" 
asked  Derek  Lane,  as  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "We  arc  used  to 
partying  there,  playing  pool 
there,  or  just  plain  hanging  out 
there  if  we  want  to  talk  to  some- 
one and  don't  have  anything  else 
to  do." 

Another  student,  Tony  Vander- 
meer,  expressed  sorrow  at  the  new 
policies  because  a  martial  arts 


class  and  education  class  for  Mis- 
sion Hill  project  youths  has  to  be 
cancelled  because  an  Institute  ad- 
ministrator said  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
was  too  late  for  the  kids  to  be  out- 
side. 

Davis,  who  was  asked  to  assess 
his  first  30  days  on  the  job,  said, 
"We  have  made  tremendous  pro- 
gress. We  have  reorganized  to  a 
viable  agency. " 
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Political  scene 


Ford,  Carter;  a  football  player  or  peanuts 

By  Anthony  Jenkins 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


Gerald  R.  Ford 
.  .  .trying  to  keep  it 

Wicker 
predicts 
Carter  win 


New  York  Times  columnist 
Tom  Wicker  recently  predicted 
that  Jimmy  Carter  would  win  the 
Presidential  election  because 
"American  people  want  change  in 
government:  because  there  are 
more  Democrats  than  Republi- 
cans; and  because  of  the  econ- 
omy." 

However,  Wicker,  speaking  at 
the  Ford  Hall  Forum,  said,  "Car- 
ter will  narrowly  win  because  of 
Americans'  reluctance  to  oust  an 
incumbent  President.  Wicker  said 
there  would  be  no  drastic  changes 
in  government  with  Carter  elect- 
ed, and  added,  Carter  could  do  a 
better  job  than  Ford." 

Wicker  said  that  the  high  un- 
employment rate  among  black 
teenagers  is  the  biggest  issue  in 
race  relations.  Wicker  also  attack- 
ed Kissinger  for  suddenly  taking 
an  interest  in  Africa,  especially 
Angola,  "simply  because  the  Cu- 
bans were  there,"  he  said. 

Wicker  said  the  biggest  black 
spots  and  failures  by  Kissinger, 
were  his  interference  into  the  gov- 
ernments of  Chile  and  Cambodia. 

By  Greg  Smith 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


As  Democratic  Presidential  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  enters  the  Final 
two  weeks  of  campaigning  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
against  incumbent  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  a  large  portion  of  black 
and  other  minority  voters  will  make  a  difference  in  the  outcome  for 
America's  next  President. 

Carter's  bid  for  the  land's  highest  office  will  be  determined  by  how 
well  Carter  carries  the  minority  vote  and  the  majority  of  votes  in  the 
midwest  states. 

Carter,  former  Georgia  governor  from  Plains,  Georgia,  currently 
leads  the  candidates  in  support  from  minority  voters. 

Carter  bases  his  campaign  on  proposed  budget  cuts  in  military  de- 
fense funds,  tax  reform,  reduced  government  spending  and  many  more 
jobs  that  would  result  in  increased  employment. 

President  Ford  on  the  other  hand,  bases  his  quest  for  a  second  term 
in  office  on  attacking  the  problem  of  inflation,  a  stable  and  substantial 
foreign  policy  and  vows  to  restore  people's  faith  in  government,  if  re- 
elected. 

Democratic  policy  seems  to  attract  minority  voters  more  so  than  Re- 
publican policy  because  it  is  geared  toward  a  strong  government  role  in 
politics,  while  Republican  policy  seems  to  favor  the  people  more  and 
does  not  encourage  such  a  strong  role  in  government  policy. 

When  it  comes  down  to  who  is  voting  for  who,  and  why,  some  very 
interesting  comments  have  been  made. 

On  the  subject  of  Jimmy  Carter,  some  say  the  vision  of  hope  is  the 
most  attractive  thing  about  him.  Some  people  look  at  his  past  record 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  especially  the  beautiful  city  of  Atlanta. 
Blacks,  business  firms  and  mostly  everyone  within  the  city  seems  to  be 
making  progress  (at  least  better  than  the  New  England  States).  Big 
business  combined  with  small  business  plus  government  seem  to  work  a 
little  better  than  most  cities  of  that  size. 

People  from  the  Ford  campaign  state  that  Ford  is  a  man  of  principle, 
strong  beliefs  and  demonstrates  a  better  foreign  policy  than  Carter 
pretends  to  create. 

On  the  issues:  Both  Carter  and  Ford  share  different  views  on  most 
subjects  but  they  differ  grossly  on  employment  and  foreign  policy. 


For  the  record: 


Ford 


-  Employment  - 


Carter 


President  Ford  says  if  you  work 
on  decreasing  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion, the  people  will  have  more 
spending  money  which  will 
eventually  come  back  to  the 
business  firms.  Business  firms 
will  then  create  more  jobs  and 
unemployment  figures  will  go 
down,  but  the  only  risk  is  that 
the  unemployment  rate  might  be  a 
a  little  higher.  Ford's  unemploy- 
ment goal  is  4-1/2-5%  by 
1980-1981. 

Foreign  Policy 


Carter  claims  that  if  you  imple- 
ment federal  and  state  works  pro- 
grams, the  jobs  will  put  money 
into  the  hands  of  people  .who  will 
reinvest  it  in  business.  Business 
will  hire  due  to  profit  increases 
and  unemployment  will  go  down. 
The  only  risk  to  be  considered 
is  how  money  will  be  used  to 
implement  these  programs. 
Carter's  unemployment  figure 
goal  is  3«7o  by  1980. 


President  Ford  claims  that 
America  cannot  afford  to  cut 
defense  budgets  any  more  than 
their  present  state  or  else  the 
country  will  be  in  grave  danger  of 
other  international  interference. 


Carter  says  that  America's 
defense  budget  can  be  cut  by 
millions  without  endangering  our 
national  security.  Carter  also 
claims  that  America  has  no 
foreign  policy  without  Sec.  Henry 
Kissinger.  Carter  said,  "Henry 
Kissinger  is  America's  foreign 
policy." 

The  debates  have  also  taken  a  very  strong  etfect  on  the  outlook  of  the 
two  major  candidates.  Aside  from  the  many  statements  and  rebuttals 
on  various  topics,  candidates  have  opened  the  campaign  into  a 
"wisecracking  one  on  one  game"  at  which  the  candidate  who  has  the 
cleanest  past  record  will  survive.  The  final  two  weeks  will  definitely  be 
the  most  important  and  crucial  part  of  the  showdown  for  both  Carter 
and  President  Ford. 

With  the  way  the  campaign  started  out  it  should  be  a  more  than  in- 
teresting finish. 


/Dave  Bro»n  Phmasi 


The  decision  is  yours, 
vote  Nov.  2 


Jimmy  Carter 
.  .  .trying  to  get  it 

Non- 
endorsement 

Due  to  statements  such  as  "eth- 
nic purity"  by  presidential  candi- 
date Jimmy  Carter,  and  the  cur- 
rent policies  of  "benign  neglect" 
toward  blacks  by  the  current 
President  Gerald  Ford  the  Onyx 
sadly  announces  that  we  endorse 
no  one  for  president. 

It  is  a  sad  day,  that  when  the 
nation  faces  critical  problems  of 
unemployment,  inflation  and  ris- 
ing crime  that  neither  of  Amer- 
ca's  Presidential  candidates  ap- 
pear to  be  men  strong  and  smart 
enough  to  lift  us  from  these  woes. 

But  maybe  America  is  being 
punished  for  some  of  the  policies 
and  events  that  took  place  in  the 
past.  Today,  it  is  common  know- 
ledge that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  may  have  conspired 
to  kill  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  did 
not  fire  the  only  bullet  at  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

If  America  still  had  the  two 
Kennedy's  and  Dr.  King,  then 
maybe  there  would  not  be  a  lead- 
ership void  in  this  country.  Are 
we  being  punished? 

Let  it  be  put  on  the  record  that 
the  Onyx  supports  neither  ambig- 
uous Jimmy  Carter,  nor  stum- 
bling Gerald  R.  Ford,  because 
neither  of  them  have  shown  the 
wisdom,  integrity  or  ability  to  lift 
America   from  her  woes. 
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People 

by  Michelle  Turner 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 

People  is  a  column  which  will  appear  regularly  in  the  Northeastern 
Onyx.  Each  issue  I  will  bring  to  the  reader  statements  from  people  on 
campus  reflecting  their  views  on  issues. 

This  week  persons  were  asked,  "How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation 
in  South  Africa?  and  "Last  week,  a  black  student  was  taken  into 
custody  and  questioned  by  campus  police.  She  was  accused  of  stealing 
pocketbooks.  How  do  you  feel  about  this?" 

"I  believe  that  what  blacks  are  fighting  for  is  right  and  that  they 
should  take  over  their  own  government.  And  on  aparthied,  they  should 
continue  to  fight  to  overcome  white  supremacy. 

"The  treatment  of  the  girl  was  unfair,  and  most  likely  they  picked 
her  because  she  was  black  and  was  where  things  took  place.  If  possible 
she  should  press  charges  against  the  school."— Sheila  Poinesette,  Class 
of  *81,  Capricorn. 


Leona  Pennlx 


Sheila  Poinesette 


"I  think  that  it's  terrible  because  they  should  let  us  have  at  least  that 
part  of  Africa,  seeing  that  they  wanted  to  send  us  back  there  at  one 
time. 

"My  grandmother  went  there  and  she  said  that  they  did  not  ap- 
preciate black  Americans  there.  She  had  two  godsons  who  came  back 
to  the  states,  because  they  couldn't  deal  with  their  attitudes  towards 
them.  When  she  went  there  on  a  NAACP  tour,  she  noticed  that  in 
Ghana,  no  blacks  work  in  restaurants.  The  NAACP  in  Africa  is  trying 
to  work  on  the  problem  between  black  Americans  and  Africans  there. 

"That's  terrible.  How  can  they  say  that  she  did  it.  They  had  no  con- 
crete evidence  against  her?— Leona  Pennix,  Class  of  '81 ,  Leo. 

"1  think  it's  good  that  they're  fighting  for  their  rights.  But,  I  believe 
that  they  are  not  quite  ready  to  tackle  the  battle  of  discrimination.  I 
believe  that  in  due  time  they  will  advance  to  face  all  their  problems. 

"They  were  definitely  wrong  for  holding  that  girl.  But  where  I'm 
from,  I'm  used  to  it  (Dallas).  It's  not  printed  and  the  only  way  you'd 
find  out  is  if  someone  walks  down  the  street  and  tells  you  about  it.  It  is 
definitely  an  act  of  discrimination."— Olden  Wagner,  Class  of  '81, 
Aquarias. 

"I  think  that  it  is  intolerable.  The  situation  should  have  been  cor- 
rected ten  years  ago.  South  Africa  shows  the  world  the  white  man's  at- 
titude towards  the  black  man  and  we  black  Americans  should  support 
them  to  the  upmost. 

"It  shows  the  racist  attitude  of  the  campus  police  towards  the  black 
population  at  Northeastern."— Clifton  Gary,  Class  of  '81 ,  Libra. 


Dean  Latham  prevaricates  figures 


Olden  Wagner 


Cllf  ion  Gary 


"The  white  man  has  gone  far  enough.  I  mean,  they  have  been 
tampering  with  blacks  for  too  long.  Blacks  have  been  excepting  it  too 
long.  The  situation  in  South  Africa  is  uncalled  for.  People  should  have 
the  right  to  govern  themselves.  Problems  can  only  be  solved  by  the  peo- 
ple, not  by  fighting.  But  the  white  man  wishes  to  be  superior.  I  ask 

myself  like  Richard  Pryor  asked  himself:  'How  long  will  this  bull  

go  on?' 

"Someone  should  not  be  unjustly  accused.  Speaking  from  ex- 
perience, I  find  myself  on  the  same  level  as  the  young  lady.  If  no  proof 
nor  witness  have  been  found,  then  this  girl's  rights  as  a  person  and  as  a 
student  of  Northeastern  have  been  tampered  with. 

"I  realize  mistakes  in  identity  can  be  made,  but  there  is  still  no  ex- 
cuse. The  victim  before  trying  to  take  back  any  revenge,  must  be 
understanding  of  the  situation  of  her  captures  and  must  try  to 
understand.  I  sympathize  wholeheartedly  with  the  victims  and  the  cap- 
tors who  make  such  mistakes." — Gary  Hogan,  Class  of  '81,  Cancer. 


Black  attrition  rate  high 


by  Tern  Caldwell 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


The  Onyx  has  learned  that  61  % 
of  last  year's  black  freshman  class 
did  not  achieve  full  sophomore 
status  this  year.  This  figure  in- 
cludes students  who  transferred, 
dropped  out  of  the  university  or 
are  repeating  freshman  courses. 

These  figures  were  revealed  in 
an  interview  with  Dean  Roland  E. 
Latham,  who  asked  that  the  fig- 
ures not  be  released  because 
"these  figures  would  be  used  to 
prove  that  Shockeley's  theory  that 
blacks  are  intellectually  inferior  is 
true." 

Latham  gave  this  reporter  the 
figures  and  asked  that  they  not  be 
published. 

Dean  Latham  later  that  day 
told  the  Onyx  editor  who  re- 
quested these  figures,  "the  figures 
don't  exist,  I  don't  have  them  and 
as  a  counselor  at  this  university,  I 
don't  need  them." 

Onyx  editor  Michael  K.  Frisby 
said,  "The  Onyx  is  going  to  print 
these  figures  because  black  stu- 
dents on  this  campus  need  to 
wake  up  and  start  studying. 
Hopefully  these  figures  will  tell 
this  year's  freshmen  that  they 
must  get  into  the  books.  Also,  it 
should  tell  administrators  that 
some  programs  are  needed  to  help 
blacks  with  their  studies  and  keep 
them  in  school. 

"I  think  that  men  and  women 
such  as  Frances  Wellsing,  Ra- 
mona  Edelin,  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  Akbar  Muhammed  Ahmed 
have  already  proven  that  Shock- 
eley's theory  is  obsolete.  We  need 
to  address  the  problems  of 
today— and  today  the  problem  is 
to  keep  blacks  in  school,"  said 
Frisby. 


Staying  in  school  seems  to  be  a 
problem  for  black  and  white  stu- 
dents at  Northeastern.  The  total 
attrition  rate  of  last  year's  fresh- 
man class  is  twenty  percent.  Rea- 
sons behind  attrition  are  un- 
known, but  speculation  by  coun- 
selors and  admissions  personnel  is 
quite  common. 

Northeastern' s  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, Phillip  McCabe,  attributes 
the  attrition  rate  to  academic  dif- 
ficulty, while  the  director  of 
B.U.'s  office  of  analytical  stu- 
dies, David  Hollowell,  attributes 
attrition  to  "personal,  academic, 
and  medical  reasons." 

Dean  McCabe  went  on  to  say 
that  he  couldn't  see  the  attrition 
rate  of  blacks  being  too  much 
higher  than  the  attrition  rates  of 
whites.  He  felt  that  their  reasons 
for  leaving  should  be  about  the 
same. 

Dean  Latham,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  that  "they  may  have 
similar  types  of  problems,  but  the 
magnitude  of  those  problems  is 
different." 

One  student  interviewed  was  a 
black  "ex-freshman,"  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  and 
another  was  a  white  middler, 
John  Inacio",  who  still  attends 
N.U.  The  black  freshman  said 
that  her  main  reasons  for  leaving 
were  based  on  the  "problems  that 
a  black  student  has  in  dealing 
with  so  many  white  students." 

She  felt  that  no  matter  what 
kind  of  school  a  black  student 
comes  from,  "they  are  still  black, 
and  that  fact  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered." The  ex-freshman  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  a  difference  in  in- 
herent values  does  matter.  .  .  in 
education  and  every  other  facet  of 
life.  This  is  obvious  by  the  fact 


Dean  Roland  Latham 

that  her  reasons  tor  leaving  were 
much  different  than  those  that  In- 
acio used  when  he  stated  reasons 
that  could"  possibly  make  him 
consider  leaving  Northeastern. 

Inacio's  reasons  were  mostly 
academically  oriented.  His  com- 
plaints ranged  from  "there  are 
not  enough  benefits  for  the  stu- 
dents who  are  living  here,"  to  his 
observation  that  there  are  "too 
many  T.A.'s  teaching  courses. 
There  should  be  more  profes- 
sors. .  .all  the  money  we're  pay- 
ing." Inacio  did  state,  however,  a 
positive  note  that  both  black  and 
white  students  seem  to  agree 
upon. 

"The  Co-op  program  is  excel- 
lent," he  said,  and  even  though 
the  attitude  of  black  students  to- 
ward the  Co-op  program  may  not 
be  as  positive,  it  is  keeping  some 
of  them  in  school.  Freshman  Gail 
Chambers  believes  that  "if  more 
academically  geared  programs 
were  initiated  for  blacks,  then 
maybe  we'd  be  more  motivated  to 
continue  our  educational  ex- 
perience." 


Ryder,  black  faculty  meet 


series  of  open  discussions  to  sys- 
tematically eradicate  the  pro- 
blem." 

University  President  Ryder,  re- 
sponded to  the  suggestion,  and 
said,  "We  obviously  have  many 
problems  to  face.  Starting  with 
the  recognition  of  the  university's 
failure.  We  can  deal  with  the 
physical  aspects  with  ease,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  change  at- 
titudes." 

Ryder  vowed  that  a  mechanism 
will  be  set  up  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation. 

"The  problem  is  basically  the 
same  as  in  the  high  schools  of 
Boston.  We  have  in  microcosm 
here  the  problems  of  society," 
added  Ryder. 

Several  black  faculty  members 
reported  acts  of  vandalism  and 
harrassment  against  them: 

—Ann  Duncan-Glasgow  said 
that  last  winter  her  car  tires  were 
slashed  and  she  constantly  re- 
ceives threatening  letters  and 
phone  calls.  "1  don't  want  my 
secretary  to  pick  up  the  phone  and 
be  called  'nigger  lover'  any- 
more," she  said. 

—Dr.  William  McLaurin,  a 
professor  in  the  black  studies 
department,  said  that  his  black 
scientist  exhibits  in  the  hallway  of 
the  studies  department  were  torn 
down  and  defaced  with  "KKK". 

— Ramona  Edelin  said  that  the 
elevator  and  bathroom  are  con- 


Deiaced  Chandler  Paintings 


Dare  Brown  photo 


stantly  filled  with  slogans  deroga- 
tory toward  blacks. 

Ramona  added,  "Environment 
in  which  security  and  atlministra- 
tive  forces  are  inactive,  fosters 
this  type  of  activity.  When  the 
black  faculty  members  returned 
to  their  department  after  the 
meeting,  a  slogan  on  the  elevator 
wall  said:  "Nigger,  Nigger  what's 
a  Nigger,"  reported  one  faculty 
member. 

Holly  Carter,  a  professor  at  the 
African- American  studies  depart- 
ment, who  discovered  Chandler's 
defaced  painting  said,  "This  act 
showed  a  total  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  art,  and  the  struggle  of 
blacks  in  America.  Whoever  did 


it,  showed  no  basic  concern  for 
humanity." 

Ramona  said  that  the  university 
should  buy  the  defaced  paintings 
from  Chandler,  and  display  them 
with  a  statement.  She  added: 
"People  should  be  made  to  realize 
the  wrong  of  this  act,  as  others 
have  been  told  about  their  ac- 
tions." 

President  Ryder  said  that  the 
university  would  buy  the  pain- 
tings and  display  them  with  a 
message.  "From  this  day  forward 
the  buying  of  Dana's  paintings 
will  change  attitudes  on  this  cam- 
pus. Whites  will  also  be  sickened 
by  this  act,"  said  Ryder. 
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Keystone  cops  strike  again 

Campus  police  unjustly  hold 
black  Haitian  N.U.  student 


by  T.  Van  Der  Meer 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 

Northeastern's  Campus  poiice 
have  been  accused  of  unprofes- 
sional and  unjust  treatment  of  a 
black  female  Haitian  student, 
who  was  detained  and  harshly  in- 
terrogated for  allegedly  stealing 
walletson  Oct.  7. 

"Four  wallets  were  reported 
stolen  from  Robinson  Hall  and 
we  received  the  descriptions  of 
two  females  who  e  going  from 
floor  to  floor  taking  wallets," 
said  Northeastern  Director  of 
•'ublic  Safety  D.  Joseph  Griffin. 

Griffin  said  that  one  girl  would 
distract  the  secretary  and  the  oth- 
er would  commit  the  crime. 

At  approximately  2  p.m.,  Mary 
Desrosiers,  a  third  year  student 
from  Haiti  who  said  she  was  on 
her  way  to  work,  was  stopped  in 
front  of  the  campus  police  station 
because  she  "closely  resembled 
the  description  of  one  of  the  sus- 
pects," said  Griffin. 

When  officer  William  Keleher 
stopped  her,  he  asked  if  she  was  a 
student  at  Northeastern.  Mary 
said,  "Yes." 


Being  committed  to  the  people 
of  Roxbury.  not  only  through  the 
mouth  but  also  through  the  pock- 
ctbook,  is  how  Dean  Gregory  T. 
Ricks  expects  to  do  his  new  job  as 
special  assistant  to  the  president 
for  community  development. 

Former  director  of  the  Afri- 
can-American Institute,  Dean 
Rick's  basic  job  will  be  to  work 
with  the  many  community  organ  i- 


Ryder  added:  "I'm  bothered  by 
Ann's  (Duncan-Glasgow)  phone 
calls.  This  type  of  thing  can't  go 
on  without  being  followed  up  on. 
We  cannot  allow  writing  in  eleva- 
tors and  bathrooms.  It's  like  de- 
bris in  the  streets,  it's  accumula- 
tive. For  the  university  to  leave  it 
be,  is  the  same  as  condoning  it. ' ' 

After  the  meeting,  one  black 
faculty  member  was  asked  what 
the  tone  of  the  meeting  was: 
"Was  there  anger?  Was  there  vio- 
lence? "No,  was  the  reply,  "It 
was  sad,  very,  very  sad." 


Officer  Keleher's  next  ques- 
tions were,  "What  is  your  ma- 
jor," and  "Where  is  your  I.D." 
Mary  told  the  officer  "Nursing," 
and  "I  don't  have  it."  Kelehei 
said,  "If  you  don't  have  it,  come 
to  the  office." 

Mary  said  that  while  she  was  in 
the  office  with  Keleher  he  contin- 
ued to  ask  her  questions.  Mary 
then  told  the  officer  that  she  had 
her  I.D.  Keleher  said,  "Why 
didn't  you  give  it  to  me  before." 
Mary  said,  "Because  it  was  the 
way  you  acted." 

"I  asked  the  officer,  why  did 
you  stop  and  start  to  investigate 
mc?"  Mary  said  in  the  interview. 
Mary  continued,  "He  said,  'I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  every- 
thing.' " 

Mary  told  the  Onyx,  "Officer 
Keleher  called  one  of  the  other 
cops  and  said,  'I  got  her,"  and  de- 
scribed me." 

In  the  midst  of  this  interroga- 
tion, Mary  was  bewildered  and 
frightened  at  how  officer  Keleher 
performed  his  duty.  When  she 
asked  him,  "Can  I  call  my  boss?" 
(Ms.  Allcavious  Hill,  Assistant 


zations  in  providing  jobs  for  Rox- 
bury and  other  residents  and  mak- 
ing basic  improvements  in  the 
community's  external  structure. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  13 
projects  that  Dean  Ricks,  who 
holds  a  Master's  degree  in  city 
planning  with  emphasis  on  educa- 
tional planning  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
will  be  involved  in. 


Also  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing were:  Joseph  Griffin,  director 
of  security,  Dan  Roberts,  vice 
president  of  business,  Kenneth 
Edison,  asst.  dean  of  students, 
Willa  Burnett,  asst.  to  the  chair- 
person of  the  African-American 
studies  department,  Alonzo 
Speight,  a  black  faculty  member, 
J.R.  Mitchell,  professor  in  the 
black  studies  department,  Arthur 
Davis,  director  of  the  African- 
American  Institute,  and  Provost 
Harry  Allen. 


Librarian  of  the  African- Ameri- 
can Insliiuie),  Keleher  shouted 
"SIT  DOWN!  SIT  DOWN!" 

Mary  explained  to  officer  Kele- 
her that  she  wanted  to  tell  her 
boss  she  v.  i iu M  be  late  for  work. 
In  the  same  tone  the  officer  said 
to  Mary,  "If  you  want  to  call  her, 
use  the  phone!"  He  repeatedly 
shouted  "SIT  DOWN!"  said 
Mary. 

A  few  minutes  later  another  se- 
curity officer  came  up  to  the  of- 
fice with  a  lady.  "They  looked 
through  the  window  at  me," 
Mary  said,  and  the  lady  said, 
"That's  not  her."  The  officer 
said,  "I'm  sorry,"  and  let  me 
leave,  Mary  explained. 

"When  Mary  arrived  at  work, 
she  was  crying  and  very  upset 
about  what  had  happened,"  stal- 
ed Ms.  Hill. 

Afterwards,  Ms.  Hill,  gathered 
Dr.  Arthur  Davis  and  Ferna  Phil- 
lips, the  new  administrators  of  the 
African-American  Institute. 
They,  along  with  Mary,  her  older 
brother  John,  and  a  couple  of 
students,  went  over  to  campus 
police  to  find  out  what  happened. 


One  project  involves  negotia- 
tions with  the  Roxbury  community 
for  land  to  be  used  as  a  parking  lot 
until  another  university  parking 
lot  can  be  repaired.  According  to 
Ricks,  the  university  will  sell  it  to 
the  community  for  an  agreed 
price.  The  land  is  valued  at  a 
quarter-of-a-million  dollars,  Dean 
Ricks  said. 

Other  projects  that  Dean  Ricks 
will  be  concerned  with  are  de- 
veloping total  "open  access"  to 
Northeastern's  campus  and  activ- 
ities as  requested  by  community 
groups,  developing  educational 
studios  (real  world)  situations  for 
students  and  faculty,  the  use  of  the 
total  physical  plant  when  not  in 
use  by  students  and  development 
of  a  program  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  goods  and  service  con- 
tracts to  vendors  in  the  university 
target  areas. 

Development  of  a  recruitment 
and  retainment  program  for  peo- 
ple in  these  target  area  organiza- 
tions for  entrance  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs,  a  col- 
laborative working  relationship 
with  all  community  groups  involv- 
ed in  the  M.B.T.A.'s  Orange  Line 
relocation  project,  an  elderly  hot 
lunch  program  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "Communiversity"  com- 
munications system  throughout 
the  target  area  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  all  university  programs. 

The  development  of  a  people 
resource  pool  from  alumni,  faculty 
and  staff  that  have  an  interest  in 
the  program,  a  communiversity 
lecture  series,  the  development  of 
a  communication  scheme  for  the 
relocation  of  Madison  Park  High 
School  from  downtown  Boston  to 
Roxbury's  new  Dudley  Street  area 
with  respect  to  its  impact  on  the 
target  area,  and  identify  funding 
sources  external  to  Northeastern 
for  programs  emanating  out  of  the 
office — both  national  and  local 
with  the  goal  of  the  office 
eventually  becoming  self-support- 
ing. 


When  this  meeting  was  over 
there  was  an  understanding  that 
officer  Keleher,  would  write  a  let- 
ter of  apology  to  Mary.  However, 
according  to  one  of  the  students, 
there  was  some  controversy  as  to 
whom  the  letter  should  be  ad- 
dressed to. 

"Dr.  Davis  wanted  the  letter, 
addressed  to  him,  they  didn't  stop 
and  interrogate  him,"  said  one  of 
the  students  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mary  said  that  Dr.  Davis 
agreed  that  the  officer  shouldn't 
be  fired,  that  "He  was  doing  his 
job." 


In  an  attempt  to  confirm  his 
position,  and  what  was  settled  in 
the  meeting,  Dr.  Davis  was  asked, 
but  he  refused  to  comment.  He 
did  say,  "I'm  happy  if  Mary  is 
happy."  He  continued,  "If  you 
want  any  information,  get  it  from 
Mary."  He  added,  "I'll  sue  any- 
one who  misquotes  or  para- 
phrases what  I  said." 

Mary  believes  further  action 
should  be  taken,  and  said  she 
would  be  pleased  if  officer  Kele- 
her was  "fired." 

When  Mary  received  the  letter 
of  apology,  it  was  from  D.  Joseph 
Griffin,  Director  of  Public  Safe- 
ty, instead  of  the  officer  involved. 


Fist  Print  Destroys  Painting 


Ricks  opens  new  office 


by  Diane  Reld 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


Dean  Gregory  Ricks 
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Black  R.A.'s  enjoy  their  work 


By  Marsha  Maibrough 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


What  would  you  do  if  you  dis- 
covered two  students  fighting  on 
your  floor?  How  would  you  handle 
a  situation  where  the  room  down 
the  hall  is  playing  their  music  too 
loud? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  resident  assistants  (R.A.'s) 
have  to  solve.  R.A.s  are  hired  by 
the  Northeastern  Housing  office  to 
live  in  the  university  dormitories 
and  help  students  adjust  to  their 
new  life  on  campus. 

This  year  a  record  30  out  of  89 
R.A.s  on  campus  are  black.  The 
black  R.A.s  on  campus  said  that 
they  like  their  jobs  and  enjoy 
helping  students  adjust. 

Janet  Chaney,  who  has  been  an 
R.A.  on  campus  for  three  years  at 
Stetson  East,  said,  "Being  an  R.A. 
has  made  me  mature  more.  I've 
met  a  lot  of  different  types  of  peo- 
ple and  I've  learned  how  to  deal 
with  them." 

"The  new  life  of  living  in  the 
dorm,  having  a  roommate,  and 
having  to  share  various  things  with 
each  other,  makes  the  students 
more  mature  and  they  learn  how  to 
be  more  considerate  of  others," 
she  said. 

Some  people  think  that  when 


applying  for  an  R.A.'s  job  you  ap- 
ply only  for  the  benefits.  But  after 
talking  to  some  of  the  R.A.s 
(black),  most  of  them  take  their 
job  seriously.  They  have  been  on 
campus  long  enough  to  know  what 
it's  all  about  and  are  willing  to 
help  the  new  students  that  may 
need  assistance. 

When  applying  for  the  job  as  an 
R.A.  you  are  asked  questions  such 
as  the  ones  stated  earlier.  But 
when  the  time  comes  for  you  to 
act,  the  situation  is  real  and  you 
have  to  deal  with  it  in  a  real  way. 
Many  black  R.A.s  projected  that 
sense  of  maturity  needed  to  deal 
with  people  and  their  problems. 

Cliff  Dates,  a  Medical  Records 
Major  said,  "The  people  in  the 
dorm  determine  your  outlook  on 
your  job."  He's  lived  at  White  Hall 
for  six  years  and  he's  been  an  R.A. 
for  three  years. 

Dates  is  responsible  to  his  po- 
sition as  an  R.A.  and  really  takes 
it  seriously. 

"I  handle  the  job  from  the  view- 
point of  being  considerate  to 
others  because  you  want  the  same 
consideration  in  return." 

His  job  has  been  somewhat 
tedious  to  his  personal  life,  but  be- 
cause of  responsibility  to  the  job. 


"I  can  deal  with  it,"  Dates  said. 

Kim  McCummings  an  Elemen- 
tary Education  major,  has  been  an 
R.A.  three  years.  She  feels  that  be- 
cause of  her  active  dorm  life,  being 
on  the  dorm  counsel  and  just  help- 
ing out,  her  interviews  for  the  job 
as  an  R.A.  wasn't  as  hard  as  some 
other  people. 

Marvin  Walker,  also  at  White 
Hall,  is  new  at  the  job  as  an  R.A. 
So  far  he's  had  only  one  problem 
which  worked  itself  out.  He  said, 
the  job  as  an  R.A.  doesn't  in- 
terfere with  his  social  life  because 
he  won't  let  it.  He  said  he  makes 


himself  available  to  the  students 
on  his  floor  in  case  there  is  any- 
thing they  might  need. 

There  are  a  few  steps  one  must 
take  to  obtain  the  R.A.  job.  You 
must  fill  out  an  application  and 
then  turn  it  in  to  the  N.  Y.  Housing 
office.  From  there  you  go  through 
a  series  of  interviews. 

The  job  of  an  R.A.  has  certain 
responsibilities  and  certain  duties 
that  one  must  perform.  These  are: 
1.  Communicating  with  the  stu- 
dents and  the  staff  on  a  regular 
basis.  2.  Assisting  students  socially 
and  academically  through  tutoring 


Winnie  Da/ pholo 

and  referral.  3.  Supporting  and  at- 
tending residence  activities.  4.  As- 
sisting in  the  move  in  and  or- 
ientation of  new  students.  5.  Con- 
ducting regular  meetings  with  the 
students  and  6.  Performing  other 
duties  as  assigned  by  the  resident 
director. 

Once  you  are  chosen  for  the  job, 
you  learn  the  benefits  which  are 
entitled  to  an  R.A.  These  are  a 
single  furnished  room,  a  board 
plan  of  21  meals  a  week,  an  in- 
stalled Centrex  Telephone  and  a 
small  cash  stipend  paid  each 
quarter. 


Black  homecoming  queen  candidates 
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Judge  Brown  praises  N.U.  Law  School 


( continued  from  page  1) 

tration  Committee  and  the  Minor- 
ity Administration  Committee  as 
well  as  act  as  minority  advisor. 

"It's  pretty  clear,"  he  said, 
"that  in  my  view  there  are  none  in 
the  city  any  better  than  North- 
eastern. J  won't  say  it's  the  best, 
but  there  are  none  better." 

When  asked  to  compare  North- 
eastern Law  School  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  Howard  and  others, 
Brown,  a  graduate  of  Howard 
University  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  said,  "it  is  hard  to  make 
that  kind  of  comparison.  Not  be- 
cause Harvard  is  clearly  better, 
but  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  make  a  different 
institution." 

"I  don't  want  to  compare 
Northeastern  to  any  other  school," 
he  added,  "because  I  believe  that 
for  the  vast  majority  of  minority 
students.  Northeastern  is  the  place 
to  go." 

Brown  also  admits  that  of  all  the 
institutions  he  has  dealt  with  pro- 
fessionally. Northeastern  Law 
School  is  the  only  place  where  ra- 
cial overtones  and  inhibiting  at- 
titudes were  nonexistent. 

As  a  professor  here.  Brown  in- 
stituted the  course  in  legal  writing 
and  he  feels  that  "the  one  thing 
students  should  do  and  do  well,  is 
learn  to  write  and  write  quickly  " 

Brown  hastens  to  add  that  the 
course  was  not  established  because 
he  alone  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  so  important. 

"The  school  came  to  that 
conclusion,"  he  emphasized, 
"they  just  hadn't  done  anything 
about  it  and  when  I  came  along 
they  asked  me  to  do  it." 

Brown  feels  that  teaching  was  a 
good  experience  and  he  has  said 
that  it  allowed  him  to  examine  and 
gain  insight  into  the  law  firm  a 
base  that  most  lawyers  cannot  or- 
dinarily obtain. 

His  advice  to  students  is  to  de- 
velop what  he  calls  "some  very 
secular  expertise."  He  believes 
that  in  Boston  especially,  a  lawyer 
needs  a  specialty  that  makes  him 
unique. 

"You  need  to  have  the  ability  to 
bring  in  those  kinds  of  clients  who 
can  afford  to  pay  and  traditionally 
blacks  haven't  had  those  kinds  of 
contacts."  Brown  said  he  sees  this 
as  the  only  real  limitation  for  black 
lawyers. 

He  suggests  that  students  look 
into  areas  that  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing such  as  security  regulations, 
taxes;  general  private  practice,  he 
concludes  is  very  difficult. 

Brown  himself  is  respected  as  an 
expert  in  housing  law,  and  he  has 
made  a  significant  impact  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights. 

Nearly  six  feet  tall,  slim  and  be- 
spectacled, Brown,  43,  has  been 
labeled  deliberate,  demanding  and 
a  man  with  a  social  conscience. 
His  somber,  scholarly  approach 
belies  a  variety  of  interests  and  a 
sense  of  humor. 

He  has  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Boston  League  Aid  Society.  He 
drafted  the  Massachusetts  Equal 
Opportunities  and  Affirmative 
Acts  on  Regulations  for  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
the  procedure  rules  and  internal 
regulations  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion. He  was  also  counsel  to  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  in  Boston. 

Brown  also  served  as  chief  law 
clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
perior Court.  He  was  a  partner  in 


the  law  firm  of  Owens,  Dudday  & 
Brown  from  1969  to  1972.  He 
taught  law  at  Boston  University, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Bar 
Association  and  a  10  year  veteran 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  currently 
holds  the  rank  of  major  with  the 
army  reserves. 

Strongly  committed  to  judicial 
fairness  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  although  one  cannot  ex- 
clude long  range  effects,  Brown's 
role  offers  no  real  opportunities  to 
affect  social  or  judicial  reforms. 

The  Appellate  Court  was  estab- 
lished (1972),  as  an  intermediate 
court  to  expediate  the  appellate 
process  and  thereby  reduce  the 
workload  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  (S.J.C.).  This  is  the  corol- 
lary that  the  S.J.C.  would  have 
more  time  to  think,  reflect  and  do 
a  more  thorough  job  on  the  cases 
they  did  handle.  And  it  also  allows 
the  S.J.C.  to  take  only  those  cases 
they  have  a  particular  interest  in  or 
those  they  are  required  to  take. 

In  theory.  Brown  explains  it  has 
been  successful,  "but  no  one  fully 
anticipated  the  precipitation  of  a 
greater  work  load." 

The  increase  in  cases  has  been 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  anticipated  and  while  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  has  not  been 
it  has  put  a  strain  on  the  Appellate 
Court."  he  said. 

Only  cases  of  controversy  come 
before  Brown's  court  so  that  he 
has  no  real  influence  on  social, 
judicial  or  even  political  reforms, 
unless  these  spur  events  that  de- 
termine the  appearance  of  litigants 
before  the  court. 

"If  there  is  something  happen- 
ing out  there  whether  one  likes  or 
dislikes  it,  there's  really  no  impact 
the  court  has  unless  it's  in  the  re- 
solution of  a  dispute,  then  perhaps 
there  can  be  a  simple  effect  in 
other  areas,"  he  explains. 

"We  don't  really  have  the  court 
to  handle  things  that  have  those 
kinds  of  ramifications  on  social 
change  or  policy,"  he  continued. 

Actually  most  of  the  larger 
policy  questions  are  resolved  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Because  of 
this  Brown  feels  that  the  "most 
important  aspect  of  the  president's 
responsibilities  is  making  those 
appointments." 

"One  can  see  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  law  had  shifted 
dramatically  in  the  appointments 
made  by  President  Nixon.  The  Ap- 
pellate Court  is  not  in  a  position  to 
create  that  kind  of  impact." 

Brown's  thoughts  about  the  ju- 
dicial activity  surrounding  the  po- 
litical misconduct  in  Washington 
these  days  is  that,  "the  system 
does  the  best  it  can  to  make  it  as 
equal  as  possible  between  a  rich 
person  and 'a  poor  person. 

But  the  facts  of  life  are  that  if 
you're  poor  you're  poor  and  if 
you're  rich  you're  rich,  quickly  ad- 
ding however  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  tries  to  make 
things  as  equitable  as  possible. 
Brown  said. 

"And  we  do  try  but  no  matter 
what  you  can't  make  a  man  who  is 
broke  equal  to  a  man  who  has  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  you  can 
just  do  your  best  to  see  that  justice 
or  the  resolution  of  disputes  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  so  that  the 
difference  is  negotiable.  Still  it's 
hard  to  get  around  the  differ- 
ence," Brown  added. 

In  other  words  if  you  can  afford 
ten  psychiatrists  and  eighteen  law- 
yers theoretically  one  has  a  better 
chance  of  prevailing  than  someone 


with  no  psychiatrists  and  only  one 
lawyer,  who  perhaps  is  working  on 
other  cases.  With  enough  money 
you  can  tell  people  to  stop  every- 
thing and  work  only  for  you  and  if 
you  don't  like  what  they're  doing 
you  can  fire  them  and  hire  others, 
he  elaborated. 

But  our  system  comes  closer 
than  any  other  civilized  society  to 
making  the  differences  negotiable 
Brown  reiterated. 

On  the  other  hand  Brown  sees 
that  the  judicial  system  is  in  a 
position  to  do  more  for  the  average 
citizen.  It  can,  he  said  make  "the 
process  more  hospitable,  more 
pleasant  and  more  efficient. 

"When  people  come  to  court 
they  should  be  able  to  come  in  and 
state  their  business,"  he  said, 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  com- 
pensation for  working  people  who 
may  lose  a  day's  wages  and  then  in 
turn  have  to  pay  lawyers  fees. 

It's  the  worst  thing  "when  you 
can't  get  your  business  conducted 
quickly,  Brown  agreed. 

One  possible  solution  that  he 
feels  will  help,  at  least  in  terms  of 
efficiency  and  lawyer  selection,  is 
the  re-certification  of  lawyers. 


Judge  Fred  Brown  and  His  Family 

Although  Brown  has  had  to  re- 
sign or  withdraw  from  many  of  his 
professional  organizations  in  order 
to  assume  his  lifetime  appoint- 
ment as  associate  justice,  he  plans 
to  become  involved  in  neutral  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  and  Sickle  Cell  Pro- 
grams. 

His  political  days  are  over  he 
said  and  now  it  will  be  time  for 
charitable  and  educational  activi- 
ties. Brown's  appointment  how- 
ever has  not  left  him  without  a 
rejoinder  about  his  future. 

"I've  never  done  anything  in  my 
life  for  long  times.  Where  as  most 
people  just  settle  in  and  figure  this 
is  it." 

Although  he  is  not  thinking  of 
moving  to  another  court  some 
possibilities  include  going  back  to 
teaching,  working  in  Washington 
"in  a  large  bureaucracy,  a  cabinet 
department,  the  department  of 
justice  or  maybe  even  on  the  White 
House  staff,"  said  Brown. 

The  latter  musings  are  things  he 
has  never  done.  Definitely  some 
things  in  public  service,  he 
commented.  "I'm  not  really  inter- 


JETpholo 

ested  in  making  a  lot  of  money. 
Perhaps  I'll  go  back  to  my  old  law 
firm,  or  as  a  final  alternative, 
perhaps  I'll  give  private  industry  a 
fling." 

Brown,  a  resident  of  Belmont  is 
married  and  has  three  children, 
always  wanted  a  career  in  law.  In 
the  60's  it  was  a  pretty  exciting 
time  and  I  figured  I  should  get  in- 
volved in  an  intelligent  and  con- 
structive manner." 

Historically  he  feels  that  blacks 
have  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  judicial  society.  Al- 
though he  admits  many  have  gone 
unheralded. 

Brown's  early  career  began  with 
appellate  work,  business  cases, 
taxes  and  probate  things  no  one 
else  wanted  to  handle,  he  said.  His 
activities  spread  into  civil  rights  le- 
gislation and  police  brutality  suits. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting 
cases  were  when  he  represented 
tenants  who  brought  actions 
against  developers.  "I  feel  we 
made  some  landmarks  in  that 
area — most  of  the  time  the  de- 
veloper gets  away  and  the  tenants 
are  left  to  remain  in  cruddy 
places,"  he  reminisced. 
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Davis  Has  New  Programs 
Planned  For  Amilcarbral  Center 


Dr.  Arthur  Davis 

Davis  has  several  new  pro- 
grams planned  for  the  first  floor 
Amilcar  Cabral  center: 

•  An  introduction  to  Photogra- 
phy class,  which  will  "instill 
within  black  students  and  blacks 
from  the  community,  a  sense  of 
pride  and  dignity,  and  equip  them 
with  certain  skills  and  perspec- 
tives." 

•  An  African-American  dance 
program  with  a  goal  to  create  a 
quantity  of  valuable  information. 
The  entire  university  community 
may  be  offered  an  objective,  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  that  ex- 
perience through  the  performing 
arts,  classes  and  seminars. 

•  A  black  production  program 
which  will  establish  and  maintain 
a  continuing  dialogue  with  de- 
partment chairmen,  faculty,  staff 
and  administrators  concerning 
policies,  procedures,  and  courses 
which  may  best  serve  the  cultural 
needs  of  black  students  and  pro- 
vide them  with  the  most  reward- 
ing educational  experience  while 
at  the  university. 

•  Rites  and  Rituals,  a  Seminar  in 
black  Creativity,  Black  Listening 
Experiences,  Black  Sound  Ar- 
chives and  Percussion  Seminar 
are  the  names  of  other  programs 
Dr.  Davis  has  planned  for  the 
Amilcar  Cabral  center. 

On  the  controversial  issue  of 
black  attrition,  Davis  said,  "Re- 
search has  shown  that  at  white  in- 
stitutions the  problems  that  black 
students  face  arc  not  intellectual, 
but  social.  At  black  universities  in 
the  south,  blacks  can  be  editor  of 
the  campus  newspaper, 
homecoming  queen  and  take  part 
in  other  activities. 

"Here  they  are  not  an  integral 
part  of  student  activities,"  said 
Davis.  "Hopefully  programs  at 
the  Institute  like  Ujima  and  our 


counseling  services  will  help  keep 
black  students  in  school." 

Davis  said,  "We  will  require 
much  of  the  black  students.  To 
whom  much  is  given,  much  must 
be  returned.  When  they  become 
adults  we  want  them  to  perpetuate 
these  values  they  learn.  The  reali- 
ty of  who  black  people  are  has 
been  established.  We  must  move 
onward  and  upward  towards 
greater  heights. " 

Davis  outlines  his  approach  to 
the  Afro-American  cultural  Cen- 
ter in  his  book,  Racial  Crisis  in 
Public  Education:  A  Quest  for 
Social  Order.  It  says: 

"A  serious  defect  of  the  Afro- 
Amerif-an  cultural  centers  has 
been  the  haphazard  approach  and 
inadequate  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  concept  into  a  rea- 
listic program,  which  frustrates 
the  whole  purpose  of  black 
culture  enlightenment. 

"Black  people's  culture  has 
gone  too  long  unanalyzed  by 
black  scholars.  An  obstacle  is  the 
shortage  of  black  scholars  to  re- 
search and  teach  in  this  area. 
Black  scholars  are  needed  who 
can  cultivate  and  recapture  black 
culture  with  a  sense  of  continuity. 

"Between  1966  and  1970,  uni- 
versities and  colleges  across  the 
nation  made  disappointing  prog- 
ress in  searching  for  the  type  and 
quality  of  personnel  needed  for 
the  vigorous  emphasis  on  devel- 
opment of  black  culture  programs 
which  black  students,  black  com- 
munities, and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  requested. 

"If  Afro-American  cultural 
centers  are  to  become  truely  effec- 
tive in  their  endeavor  to  contri- 
bute to  the  refinement  of  black 
life,  we  must  organize  them 
around  fundamental  human 
needs,  in  terms  of  both  individu- 
als and  groups;  we  must  directly 
relate  the  cultural  center  pro- 
grams with  black  life  processes 
and  problems;  and  we  must  pro- 
vide extensive  culture  studies  and 
service  opportunities  for  universi- 
ty students,  community  youth  and 
adults  alike,"  Dr.  Davis  said. 

"Furthermore,  only  through 
extensive  firsthand  and  vicarious 
experiences,  academic  and  non- 
academic,  can  university  stu- 
dents, adults  and  faculty  be  able 
to  attain  realistic  understanding 
of  the  black  heritage,"  Dr.  Davis 
continued.  "It  is  through  this  vi- 
able alternative  that  the  Afro- 
American  cultural  centers  and  the 
university  can  fully  justify  their 
true,  continued  existence,  and 
mutual  concerns  for  black  stu- 
dents. 

"Verbal  support  of  the  Afro- 
American  cultural  center  on  this 
viewpoint,  regardless  of  how 
sound,  is  not  enough.  Instead  of 
verbal  embracement,  guiding 
principles  should  be  reformed  and 
translated  into  specific  policies  of 
concern  and  commitment,  and 
these  policies  must  be  implement- 
ed in  terms  of  particular  pro- 
grams, if  anything  really  signif- 
icant is  to  happen  toward  recon- 
structing the  cultural  center  into  a 
meaningful  entity. 

"I  propose  that  the  public  edu- 
cational institutions  commit  their 
resources  of  the  reconstruction 


Davis  with  friend  and  scholar  Dr.  James  Anderson 


for  the  cultural  center  into  a  full 
dimension  such  that  black  people 
are  able  to  enhance  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  their  heritage.  Neverthe- 
less, although  the  cultural  center 
was  created  for  black  students,  it 
is  envisioned  that  the  expanded 
concept  can  prove  useful  to  all 
students,  faculty,  curriculum 
developers,  educational  advisory 
councils,  the  local  community, 
and  others  desiring  guidance  and 
assistance  in  down-to-earth 
techniques  of  building  a  better  in- 
stitution and  community. 

"The  scores  of  educators,  com- 


munity leaders,  and  the  cultural 
center,  being  sensitive  to  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  black  students  can 
collectively  point  the  way  out  of 
current  confusion  towards  a  deep- 
er sense  of  community.  With  this 
support,  we  can  clearly  discern 
the  road  that  separates  the  univer- 
sity from  the  community.  This 
type  of  reciprocal  cultural  ex- 
change with  the  black  community 
and  the  academic  concerns  within 
public  education  should  be  coor- 
dinated, for  social  and  cultural 
consciousness  is  part  of  being  an 
educated  person;  individuals, 
their  culture,  experiences,  view- 


points, life-styles  and  needs:  for 
such  is  part  of  the  process  of 
education. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
fair  to  say  that  commercial  films 
and  television  programs,  while 
there  is  much  good  in  them,  pre- 
sent a  lopsided  and,  in  many 
ways,  harmful  picture  of  black 
people.  What  is  most  needed  is  to 
balance  the  diet  of  lighter  enter- 
tainment with  a  large  infusion  of 
black  cultural  and  documentary 
programs  that  display  the  more 
serious,  creative,  and  cultivated 
side  of  black  life." 


Davis  holds  round  table  discussion 
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EDITORIALS 


/Gol/y  I've  read  cl 
I   lot  about  300  Quus 
\   but  I'vt  r\ei/er  /net 
V  a  real  one  before 


SjeoT  the        uou  Ms 
yeaK  out  and  I'M  air 
For  beting  fe^ 


us 


Oh  here  Cowes  ttiA 
cross  fauin  louer  uvist" 
Side  Ghetto  bos„  miKf 
be  Moors  huV),.  So 

ir 


MtW  \eV5  sol  A 


V  toaWs  still  ther^V 
WcrfCMing.,.  \ 


This  editorial  cartoon,  recently  printed  in  the  Simmons  Col- 
lege Janus  (newspaper),  is  another  serious  example  of  blacks 
receiving  not  just  unfair  coverage  by  the  media,  but  an  outright 
attack  on  their  honesty  and  integrity. 

The  editor  of  the  Simmons  Janus,  Donna  Dressier,  said  last 
week  that  there  was  to  be  a  caption  under  the  picture  which  read: 
"Another  scandal  hits  this  election  year."  She  said  that  she  has  a 
poor  printer  and  that  he  may  have  cut  the  line  for  space  reasons. 

Whatever  the  reason  that  it  appeared  as  it  did,  the  Onyx 
believes  that  it  is  in  bad  taste,  with  or  without  the  caption.  The 
black  sisters  at  Simmons  have  demanded  a  front  page  apology 
and  a  promise  that  similar  cartoons  will  never  appear  in  the 
paper  again. 

What  worries  the  Onyx  is  that  Earl  Butz,  may  have  started  a 
new  trend  with  his  racist  remark  about  blacks,  which  was 
printed  in  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Do  racists  now  feel 
that  it  is  legal  and  right  for  them  to  slander  blacks  in  the  media, 
and  try  to  convert  more  to  their  sick  ideology? 

The  Onyx  feels  that  the  Janus  editor  should  take  a  close  look 
at  what  implications  are  made  in  this  cartoon,  and  ask  herself: 
"Does  this  belong  in  a  media  which  is  suppose  to  be  fair  to  all 
people?  Is  this  the  new  level  that  American  journalism  has  turn- 
ed to?"  We  hope  not. 
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ALPHA  KAPPA  SORORITY  INC 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority, 
Inc.  is  the  oldest  black  Greek-let- 
ter sorority  in  America.  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  was  established  by  a 
small  group  of  black  women  at 
Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  in  January,  1908.  In  a  period 
of  just  68  years  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  Sorority  Inc.  has  grown 
from  one  small  undergraduate 
chapter  to  a  national  organization 
of  more  than  70.000.  both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  member- 
ships with  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  Bahamas  and 
Africa. 

Iota  Gamma  Chapter  was 
founded  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity in  June,  1974,  by  twelve  en- 
thusiastic young  ladies.  Iota  Gam- 


ma's principles  are  based  on  the 
theme  "Service  To  All  Mankind." 
It  is  and  always  has  been  the 
purpose  of  Iota  Gamma  Chapter 
to  perpetrate  open  communica- 
tions between  its  members  and  the 
sisters  and  brothers  on  North- 
eastern's  campus.  The  Sorors  have 
stressed  academic  achievement  as 
well  as  social  fulfillment. 

Iota  Gamma  since  becoming 
chartered  in  June,  1974,  has  ac- 
complished many  of  its  infinite 
number  of  goals  by  working  both 
on  local  and  national  levels. 

Locally  our  service  projects  have 
included  such  activities  as  working 
with  the  elderly  at  Saint  Monica's 
Nursing  Home,  the  Roxbury  Multi 
Service  Center,  Boston  Trade's 
reading  program  and  the  Big  Sis- 
ter, Little  Sister  Association.  Our 


on-campus  programs  have  been 
awarded  three  $60.00  book  vouch- 
ers per  quarter,  workshops  for 
Northeastern  students  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Soror- 
ity-Fraternity spring  step-out  and 
active  participation  in  Northeast- 
ern's  Home-Coming  Queen  elec- 
tions. On  the  national  level  we 
have  contributed  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  United  Negro  Schol- 
arship Fund,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  The  N.A.A.C.P. 

We  the  Sorors  of  Iota  Gamma 
Chapter  would  like  to  extend  to  all 
sisters  and  brothers  the  invitation 
to  call  on  us  whenever  necessary. 
Your  concern  is  our  concern. 

Sincerely  Yours  In  The  Struggle, 
Greta  M.  Wilson.  Basilus 
Iota  Gamma  Chapter 
Northeastern  University 


Thought  for  the  day 


He  who  has  reached  the  stage  of 
thought  is  silent.  He  who  has 
attained  perfect  knowledge  is  also 
silent. 

He  who  uses  silence  in  lieu  of 
speech  really  does  speak. 


He  who  for  knowledge  substi- 
tutes blankness  of  mind,  really 
does  know.  Without  words  and 
speaking  not.  without  knowledge 
and  knowing  not.  he  really  speaks 
and  really  knows. 


Saying  nothing  and  knowing 
nothing,  there  is  in  reality  nothing 
that  he  does  not  say.  nothing  that 
he  does  not  know.  This  is  how  the 
matter  stands;  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  Peace 


SurrpriiiseHl 


f 


While  1  was  employed  for  a  re- 
search company,  doing  public 
opinion  polls  for  the  oncoming 
presidential  elections,  I  spoke  with 
Edwind  Runyun  of  Pikeville,  Ky.  I 
posed  the  question:  "What  do  you 
think  are  the  two  most  important 
problems  facing  the  United  States 
today."  He  responded:  "Fighting 
(war)  and  Negroes  and  busing." 


After  a  few  other  questions,  I 
asked  him  what  did  he  like  about 
Jimmy  Carter.  He  replied:  "I 
don't!  He's  a  nigger  lover,  and  in 
Kentucky  we  don't  like  niggers. 
That's  how  I  was  raised;  to  hate 
niggers.  You  can  print  it  in  the  pa- 
pers, that's  right.  Edwind  Runyun 
can't  stand  niggers. 

Well.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 


that  his  statements  were  interest- 
ing. Then,  I  thanked  him  for  the 
interview  and  told  him  to  have  a 
pleasant  day,  he.  not  knowing  that 
I  was  black,  said:  "Come  on  down 
sometimes.  I'll  cook  you  a  nice  big 
chicken  dinner,  Hear!  Well,  bye 
now." 

— T.  Van  Der  Metr 
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Life  is  rough  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks 


By  Brian  K.  Johnson 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


His  first  impression  of  North- 
eastern was  not  favorable.  The 
university  reminded  him  of  a  fac- 
tory complex.  Its  structure  seemed 
a  bit  too  well  defined;  the  other 
students  seemed  to  have  an  unin- 
terrupted daily  routine. 

The  walls  of  the  buildings,  he 
felt,  like  the  students,  were  square 
and  mostly  white.  To  him,  North- 
eastern was  a  cold  business-like 
institution  which,  through  its 
physical  structure  and  atmos- 
phere, was  probably  designed  for  a 
particular  type  of  individual. 

And  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where 
styles  are  as  unique  as  personal- 
ities, stood  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity with  a  personality  of  its  own 
and  a  design  for  people  who  would 
call  themselves  Northeasterners 
and  in  many  cases  develop  this 
hard,  cold  uninterrupted  business- 
like personality. 

Finally  he  walked  slowly  away 
from  the  university  and  passed  old 
temements,  apartment  buildings, 
churches,  bars  and  stores.  As  he 
walked  down  Leon  St..  he  ap- 
proached just  three  hundred  yards 
away,  another  factory-like  com- 
plex, a  housing  project. 

This  complex  also  seemed  de- 
signed for  people  bound  by  a  com- 
mon "personality."  The  insides  of 
the  buildings  were  cold  from  air 
blowing  through  broken  windows 


repaired  with  cardboard  and  strips 
of  plastic. 

As  children  played  in  the  nearby 
parking  lot  occupied  with  stolen 
cars,  whirlwinds  of  trash  blow 
alongside  the  matching  rusty, 
rouge  buildings. 

The  scene  makes  him  recollect 
events  in  his  childhood.  He  re- 
members an  old  woman  running 
from  building  to  building  calling 
for  a  "maintenance  man;"  the  od- 
or of  overflowing  trash  and  gar- 
bage cans  beside  the  incinerator 
and  the  sight  of  a  torn,  raggedy 
shirt  blowing  from  a  clothesline. 

He  decides  to  walk  further  into 
the  community,  bypassing  more 
stores,  churches  and  bars.  He 
passed  an  office  building  with  a 
huge  sign  on  it:  HELP  PRO- 
GRAM. He  entered  the  office  and 
began  to  recite  something.  He  was 
naming  book  titles:  "Snow 
God,"  "The  Trip  Beyond," 
"Away  With  All  Pesis,  "  "We've 
Reached  the  Moon, "  "A  New 
American  Review,  "  "Birth  Con- 
trol," Do  With  Me  As  You 
Witt.  .  . " 

The  man  behind  the  desk  in  the 
office,  Joe  Nkunta,  explained  that 
the  HELP  PROGRAM'S  primary 
concerns  involve  community  ori- 
ented programs.  The  background 
became  noisy  with  sirens,  as  the 
man  continued  to  speak. 


"V  e  perform  mostly  human 
servi'  :s  here.  We  deal  with 
hard  ire  youth  in  general. 
Thro  gh  experience,  we  work  with 
youn  teenage  mother  groups  and 
unwc  ited  pregnancies.  Someone 
from  Northeastern  might  have  a 
Mast  -'s  degree  in  one  of  the  social 
scien  *s  such  as  human  services, 
but  this  won't  guarantee  that  in- 
dividual the  needed  communica- 
tion with  our  youth,"  Nkunta  said. 

Nkunta  said  his  co-workers 
could  relate  to  street  situations  be- 
cause they  have  "been  there." 

He  told  the  young  man  that  the 
combination  of  a  formal  education 
and  grassroots  experience  would 
benefit  Boston  teenagers  and 
make  them  the  best  suited  people 


to  handle  tight  situations  in  the 
next  couple  of  decades. 

Nkunta  said  the  theme  of  the 
program  is  responsibility.  THEY 
share  eight  basic  principles,  three 
of  which  are  knowledge,  unity  and 
creativity.  The  basic  responsibility 
of  the  17-year-old  group  is  the  11 
and  12  year-old  group,  etc. 

Nkunta  said  they  also  concen- 
trate on  keeping  children  in 
school.  He  said  that  when  the  chil- 
dren are  in  school  they  are  not  out 
wasting  time  on  the  street  corners 
selling  drugs,  or  learning  the 
trades  of  prostitutes  and  pimps. 

He  told  the  young  man  that  the 
"responsibility  kick"  was  effective 
because  the  number  of  alcoholics 
and  pregnancies  within  the  pro- 


gram had  declined.  He  concluded, 
"We're  on  that  responsibility  kick 
and  feeling  good  about  it." 

After  listening  to  Nkunta,  he 
walked  back  towards  Northeastern 
University.  Upon  reaching  the 
campus,  he  approached  the  big, 
fine  steps  of  the  Ballroom  which 
was  spacious  and  saw  an  abun- 
dance of  leather  chairs  in  a  corner. 
(He  knew  they  were  an  abundance 
because  they  were  stacked  in  the 
corner. 

He  left  the  Ballroom  and  the 
administration  buildings.  He 
walked  into  a  dormitory,  went 
inside  one  of  the  rooms,  watered  a 
set  of  plants,  undressed  and  slept. 
He  had  spent  a  long  day  exploring 
on  both  sides  of  the  tracks. 


A  tribute  to  Chairman  Mao 
and  the  Chinese  Society 


"America  is  a  country  that  spends  billions 
of  dollars  on  planes  and  weapons,  yet 
babies  are  starving  and  people  are  sub- 
jected to  poor  and  inhuman  conditions.  " 


B>  Tony  VanDerMeer 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


Since  Chairman  Mao  Tse  Tung 
took  power  in  1949.  China's 
Economy  has  improved  tremen- 
dously. In  the  Chinese  economy, 
there  is  full  employment. 

The  main  features  of  the  Chi- 
nese economy  include  public  own- 
ership of  all  industries,  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  communes, 
and  massive  central  planning. 

Under  the  Maoists,  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  a  nation  should  be  not 
only  to  raise  the  level  of  material 
welfare  of  the  population,  but  also 
to  develop  the  full  human  being. 
That  is,  each  person  in  the  econ- 
omy should  develop  his  or  her 
creative  powers  (on  an  egalitarian 
basis). 

In  China,  every  individual  must 
be  devoted  to  the  "masses."  rather 
than  to  his  or  her  own  economic 
and  personal  ends. 

Also,  Maoists  de-emphasize  all 
material  incentives  because  these 
lead  to  the  decadence  of  bourgeois 
capitalist  societies. 

Professor  John  W.  Gurley  says 
in  The  New  Man  the  New  China. 
"The  basic  overriding  economic 
fact  about  China  is  that  for  20  years 


she  has  fed,  clothed,  and  housed 
everyone;  has  kept  them  healthy, 
and  has  educated  most.  Millions 
have  not  starved;  sidewalks  and 
streets  have  not  been  covered  with 
multitudes  of  sleeping,  begging, 
hungry,  illiterate  human  beings; 
millions  are  not  disease  ridden. 

"To  find  such  deplorable  con- 
ditions one  does  not  look  to  China 
these  days,  but  rather  to  India, 
Pakistan  and  almost  anywhere  else 
in  the  underdeveloped  world. 
These  facts  arc  so  basic,  so  fun- 
damentally important,  that  they 
completely  dominate  China's  eco- 
nomic picture,  even  if  one  grants 
all  of  the  erratic  and  irrational 
policies  alleged  by  her  numerous 
critics." 

The  major  thrust  is  that, 
according  to  Gurley.  China  is  en- 
gaged in  a  social  and  economic  ex- 
periment in  which  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  industrially  with- 
out dehumanization. 

This  is  key  when  you  look  at  the 
United  States  of  America.  Even 
though  America  is  so  advanced 
technologically,  its  social  system  is 


far  more  inferior  compared  to 
China. 

America  is  a  country  that 
spends  billions  of  dollars  on  planes 
and  weapons,  yet  babies  are  starv- 
ing and  people  are  subjected  to 
poor  and  inhumane  living  con- 


ditions. 

Instead  of  people  trying  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
they'are  devoted  to  their  own  ec- 
onomic and  personal  self  centered 
goals. 

I  hope  that  Mao's  call  for  "A 


Continuous  Revolution,"  reaches 
not  only  the  people  of  China,  but 
all  people  struggling  for  their 
LIBERATION— Dare  to  struggle, 
Dare  to  win. 

DARE  TO  STRUGGLE 
DARE  TO  WIN. 
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Local,  National  and  International 


NSCAR  conference 
set  for  B.U.  dates 


Boston— The  National  Student 
Coalition  Against  Racism  is  spon- 
soring the  third  National  Student 
Conference  against  Racism  at 
Boston  University,  November 
19-21. 

NSCAR  is  currently  at  work  on 
the  preparations  for  the  confer- 
ence which  is  seen  as  an  important 
opportunity  for  all  black  libera- 
tion fighters,  pro-busing  advo- 
cates and  other  supporters  of 
black  rights  to  come  together  to 
share  their  experience  and  discuss 
the  prospects  for  future  struggles. 

The  main  focus  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  defense  of  school  de- 
segregation. The  busing  issue  is 
still  nationally  centered  around 
Boston  where  the  nationpt  anti- 
black  anti-busing  movement  has 
focused  its  effort  to  turn  back 
black  rights  in  education. 

There  will  be  special  sessions 
geared  to  the  struggle  in  southern 
Africa,  where  the  fight  for  full 


freedom  against  segregation  by 
the  20  million  nonwhite  majority 
is  shaking  racist  apartheid  to  its 
foundations. 

Workshops  will  deal  with  other 
aspects  of  the  anti-racist  struggle: 
defense  of  victims  of  racist  frame- 
ups  such  as  Gary  Tyler  and  the 
Wilmington  10,  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  affirmative  action. 

Bernadctte  Devlin-McAliskey, 
Irish  revolutionist;  Robert  Allen, 
editor  of  Black  Scholar  magazine; 
Tom  Atkins,  President  Boston 
NAACP;  Clyde  Bellecourt,  AIM; 
Juanita  Tyler,  mother  of  Gary 
Tyler  and  others  will  speak  at  the 
opening  rally  Friday,  November 
19. 

Help  build  the  movement 
against  racism  from  South  Africa 
to  Boston.  Come  to  the  3rd  Na- 
tional Student  Conference 
Against  Racism,  November  19-21 
at  Boston  University.  For  more 
information  contact  David  May- 
bury,  NSCAR,  (617)  288-6200. 


NAACP,  city 
dispute  settled 


Pleasanlville,  New  Jersey— Ci- 
ty officials  and  the  NAACP  have 
settled  a  dispute  over  alleged  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  city  agencies 
in  an  agreement  mediated  by  the 
Community  Relations  Service 
(CRS). 

CRS  Director  Ben  Holman  said 
that  the  agreement,  signed  Oci.  4, 
is  expected  to  end  the  months- 
long  controversy  that  came  to  a 
head  in  July  after  a  black  policy 
lieutenant  was  passed  over  for  a 
promotion  that  would  have  put 
him  in  line  for  eventual  promo- 
tion to  chief. 


The  measure  commits  city  offi- 
cials to  a  policy  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion and  sets  these  goals: 

— The  city  council  will  enact  an 
ordinance  creating  a  captain's  po- 
sition in  the  police  department's 
juvenile  division.  The  chief  will 
also  take  administrative  action  to 
provide  for  lateral  assignment  of 
all  captains  to  insure  that  each 
gets  experience  in  all  areas  of  de- 
partment operations, 

—Placing  one  black  fireman 
now  paid  under  a  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment manpower  program  on 
the  permanent  city  payroll. 


Equal  housing 
violations  charged 


Tampa,  Florida— The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  recently  filed  a 
civil  suit  charging  a  Tampa  couple 
with  interfering  with  U.S.  Air 
Force  equal-housing  policy  by  re- 
fusing to  rent  spaces  in  their  trail- 
er park  to  black  airmen. 

Attn.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Levi 
said  the  housing  discrimination 
suit  was  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Tampa  against  William 
and  Herta  Strickland,  owners  of 
Sunset  Bay  Mobile  Home  Park. 

The  suit  charged  the  Strick- 
lands  with  violating  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968  by  refusing 


to  accept  black  tenants  in  their  93- 
space  park  and  by  interfering  with 
persons  assisting  blacks  to  exer- 
cise their  equal-housing  rights. 

The  suit  asked  for  a  court  order 
enjoining  the  Stricklands  from 
practicing  racial  discrimination  in 
the  operation  of  their  trailer  park 
and  requiring  them  to  correct  the 
effects  of  their  alleged  discrimina 
tory  policies. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  by  the  hous- 
ing referral  office  at  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base,  which  is  near  the 
trailer  park. 


EflH 

Robert  Earl  Brown. 


freeman  Gethers. 


Cleora  Francis 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


Two  UMass  students 
convicted  of  Hadley  robbery 


August  7,  1974;  McDonald's  on 
Route  9.  in  Hadley,  Massachu- 
setts, (approximately  three  miles 
from  UMass,  Amherst)  was  rob- 
bed at  gunpoint  of  approximately 
$1200.  Following  the  description 
given  by  witnesses  the  police  set 
out  to  apprehend  three  black  men. 

Craeman  Gethers,  a  third  year 
Mathematics  student  at  UMass, 
Amherst,  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  eight  to  12  years  for 
armed  robbery  and  assault. 

At  the  time  of  the  alleged  rob- 
bery. Craeman  had  a  witness  who 
testified  that  he  and  Craeman  were 
playing  cards  at  a  UMass.  dorm- 
itory while  he  (the  witness)  was  on 
security  duty  at  the  dorm.  At  this 
time  Craeman  was  also  disabled  by 
a  leg  injury  and  was  on  crutches. 
He  had  the  proper  medical  re- 
ceipts from  his  doctor  to  prove  this 
fact.  Therefore  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  have  "leaped"  over  the 
counter,  as  one  witness  testified. 

Another  defendant  in  this  case 
was  Robert  Earl  Brown,  a  senior 
also  attending  UMass.  This  broth- 
er received  a  much  lesser  sentence 
than  Craeman.  Brown  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  to  five  years. 
Brown's  case  received  a  lot  more 
attention  than  Gethers  because 
Gethers  was  tried  and  sentenced 
during  the  summer  intercession 
when  most  students  are  away. 

Amherst  Police,  after  they  had 
searched  the  UMass.  I.D.  files  for 
black  male  students  fitting  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  witnesses, 
arrested  Gethers  and  Brown. 
Brown's  room  was  entered  by  po- 
lice without  his  consent  or  knowl- 
edge and  police  picked  out  clothes 
that  fit  closest  to  the  description 
given  by  one  of  the  witnesses. 


Although  state  police  found  an 
abandoned  car  the  next  day  after 
the  robbery  with  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun and  clothes  tht  fit  the  de- 
scription of  the  alleged  thief  in  it, 
this  apparently  did  not  save  Brown 
from  being  incarcerated.  None  of 
the  McDonald's  employees  could 
make  a  positive  identification  of 
either  Gethers  or  Brown  and  only 
three  out  often  witnesses  said  that 
they  recognized  Brown. 

You  would  think  that  with  all  of 
this  clearly  showing  the  innocence 
of  these  brothers,  that  there  would 
be  no  doubt  in  the  court's  mind 
that  Gethers  and  Brown  were  not 
the   ones   who   committed  this 


crime.  Instead,  the  court  (presid- 
ing judge  Judge  Tamerillo)  found 
them  guilty  and  sentenced  them  to 
prison. 

This  was  just  a  short  summary 
of  what  happened  to  these  broth- 
ers (and  I'm  sure  it  has  happened 
to  many  others  that  we  do  not 
know  about).  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Onyx,  we  will  go  into  this  case 
in  depth  and  examine  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Northampton 
County  Court,  the  lawyers  (prose- 
cution and  defense),  and  also  talk 
to  Craeman  Gethers  who  is  now- 
serving  his  sentence  at  Norfolk 
Prison. 


Two  N.Y.  housing  assn.'s 
charged  in  sex 
discrimination  suit 


New  York — The  Department  of 
Justice  recently  filed  a  civil  suit 
charging  two  associations  of 
homebuilders  and  apartment 
owners  in  the  New  York  suburbs 
with  sex  discrimination  in  estab- 
lishing rental  standards  for  work- 
ing wives  and  mothers. 

Attn.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Levi 
said  the  housing  discrimination 
suit  was  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  York  City  against 
the  Builders  Institute  of  West- 
chester and  Putnam  Counties, 
Inc.,  and  the  Apartment  Owners 
Advisory  Council. 

The  Institute  is  a  trade  group  of 
some  700  persons  and  firms  as- 
sociated with  the  homebuilding 
industry.  The  council,  a  part  of 
the  Institute,  is  comprised  of 
some  600  apartment  owners  and 
managers  in  the  two  counties. 

The  suit  said  the  two  groups 
have  violated  the  Fair  Housing 


Act  by  pursuing  a  policy  and 
practice  that  has  had  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  discriminating 
against  women  in  the  rental  of 
apartments. 

The  council,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Institute,  has  published 
"Human  Rights  Commission 
Rental  Standards"  that  help 
members  set  rental  policy  and 
rental  eligibility,  the  suit  said. 

The  standards,  the  suit  said, 
"strongly"  suggest  that  the  in- 
come of  a  wife  under  age  35  not 
be  considered  in  the  rental  appli- 
cation, and  that  the  number  of 
children  who  will  be  "left  unat- 
tended" by  working  mothers  be 
limited. 

The  suit  asked  for  a  court  order 
enjoining  the  two  groups  from  en- 
gaging in  any  discriminatory 
housing  practice  and  requiring 
them  to  correct  the  effects  of  their 
alleged  unlawful  practices. 


Crime —  "a pernicious  illness"— Ren  Holman 


Lousville,  Kentucky— "As  a 
concerned  black  citizen,  I  see 
crime  as  a  pernicious  illness,  feed- 
ing on  the  very  fiber  of  our  black 
communities.  It  is  an  illness  that 
is  beginning  to  sap  what  little 
strength  and  unity  of  purpose  our 
determined  will  has  mustered  to 
fight  it." 

That  concerned  feeling  was 
conveyed  to  the  National  Black 
Policemen's  Association  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  recently  by  Ben  Hol- 
man, director  of  the  Community 
Relations   Service  of  the  U.S. 


Justice  Department. 

Crime  in  the  black  community 
and  the  need  for  a  call  for  action 
were  the  topics  of  discussion  of 
Mr.  Holman. 

"It  seems  that  every  day  our 
newspapers  are  plastered  with  ac- 
counts of  hideous  incidents.  Dra- 
matic TV  news  broadcasts  and 
radio  reports  emphasize  even  fur- 
ther the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
problem. 

"Nearly  every  politican,  every 
public  official  and  every  citizen 
has  a  point  of  view  on  crime  con- 


trol. One  need  only  to  speak  of 
"Law  and  Order,"  these  days  to 
receive  a  hearty  welcome. 

"According  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  21  serious  crimes 
were  committed  every  minute  in 
1975  and  a  violent  crime — a 
murder,  rape  or  aggravated 
assault— every  31  seconds. 

"Meanwhile,  the  American 
people  become  more  and  more 
paranoid.  They  see  only  bits  and 
pieces  of  a  crime  problem  that  we, 
as  professionals,  see  in  a  more  re- 


alistic light.  And  out  of  all  the  sta- 
tistics, newspaper  accounts,  and 
nightly  news  reports  comes  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

"The  general  public  also  gets  a 
view  of  crime  merely  as  violence 
in  the  streets.  Violence  may  in- 
deed take  up  the  front  pages,  but 
in  figuring  the  total  cost  or  im- 
pact, white  collar  crime  accounts 
for  the  largest  chunk  of  our  an- 
nual crime  bill. 

"Here,  a  victim  isn't  just  rob- 
bed of  100  dollars.  A  conspiracy 


is  set  into  motion  that  robs  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

"Because  many  people  see 
crime  as  a  city  problem,  and  be- 
cause approximately  58  percent  of 
the  nation's  blacks  live  in  urban 
areas,  some — including  those  who 
operate  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem— see  our  crime  problem  as  a 
predominantly  black  crime  prob- 
lem. 

By  J.  Monroe  Harris 
Northeastern  Onyx 
Staff  Reporter 
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News  Analysis 

r«  Gaham   Rhodesia:  at  political  crossroads 

Northeastern  Onyx  Staff  *■ 


The  subject  of  South  Africa  is 
like  a  hot  coal  in  an  open  fire. 
Alliances  have  flaired,  the  un- 
common has  become  the  common, 
and  the  pace  of  events  has  been  so 
fast  that  the  world  has  become  diz- 
zy from  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
illusions  that  have  been  cast. 

It  was  just  two  years  ago,  Prime 
Minister  John  Vorster  of  South  Af- 
rica and  President  Kenneth  Kaun- 
da  of  Zambia,  unveiled  their 
detente  strategy  for  Rhodesia. 
Countless  meetings  have  since 
been  held  on  this  question.  None 
more  dramatic  than  the  Vorster- 
Kaunda  summit  at  Victoria  Falls 
in  August,  1975,  but  at  year's  end 
Prime  Minister  lan  Smith  still 
clung  to  power  in  Salisbury. 

What  might  have  emerged  is  a 
Zambia-South  Africa  endeavor  to 
bring  the  ten  year  Rhodesian  po- 
litical crisis  over  independence  to 
an  end.  The  apparent  goal  is  to 
move  Rhodesia  to  a  government  of 
African  majority  rule  within  a  few 
years  (probably  no  more  than 
five),  and  thus  to  forestall  the 
emergence  of  a  major  liberation 
struggle  within  Rhodesia. 

Despite  the  lack  of  success  so 
far,  the  most  important  fact  about 
the  detente  is  that  it  is  still  being 
pursued.  It  endures  because  Vor- 


"Very  recently,  a  police  chief 
of  a  major  Southwestern  city  is 
reported  by  the  Washington  Post 
as  saying:  "The  niggers  have  to 
wear  badges  to  keep  from  (killing) 
themselves. 

"This  tells  you  much  about  the 
quality  of  leadership  and  about 
why  the  crime  fight  is  failing.  As- 
sumptions like  these  find  their  ba- 
sis in  racism  and  bigotry,  not  in 
the  statistics. 

"If  I  were  to  leave  this  podium 
right  now  and  walk  outside  and 
conduct  a  sidewalk  survey,  I  bet 
you  the  finger  of  blame  for  crime 
would  point  to  a  black.  And  in  all 
probability,  the  majority  com- 
munity would  come  out  as  the  vic- 
tims. 

"But  the  facts  present  a  dif- 
ferent picture.  The  real  picture 
would  show  that  blacks  are  the 
victims. 


continued  from  page  1) 

the  interm  government.  Smith  also 
claims  that  Kissinger's  plan  pro- 
vided assurances  that  the  whites 
would  control  police  and  defense 
in  the  interim  government.  The 
Africans  oppose  white  control  of 
these  functions. 

Dr.  Samkange  said  implications 
are  that  Kissinger's  plan  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  Smith's  agreeing  to 
"surrender." 

"Kissinger  told  Smith  that  if  he 
didn't  surrender,  not  to  expect  any 
aid  from  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Western  World. 

"By  surrendering  they  (white 
Africa)  have  been  guaranteed 
compensation  for  any  land  ap- 
propriated by  the  government. 
Persons  who  had  been  Civil  Ser- 
vants, will  receive  their  pensions 
guaranteed  by  a  fund  to  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britian,  Ger- 
many and  even  South  Africa  have 
contributed  to." 

"Smith  knew  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  he  was  over- 
run by  African  guerrillas.  If  that 
revolution  had  been  completed  all 
would  have  been  lost  for  the  whites 
of  Rhodesia,"  said  Samkange. 


ster  and  Kaunda  have  each  a  large 
political  stake  in  its  success.  Their 
commitment  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated and  it  remains  the  primary 
ongoing  impetus  for  political 
change  in  Rhodesia. 

For  Vorster,  a  Rhodesian  set- 
tlement has  become  a  critical  part 
of  South  Africa's  much  broader 
strategy  of  defending  apartheid  by 
developing  regularized  political  re- 
lations with  black  African  govern- 
ments. 

Smith,  Prime  Minister  of  Rho- 
desia, must  be  replaced  if  this 
strategy  is  to  have  any  chance.  For 
Kaunda,  it  is  the  inducement  to 
work  with  South  Africa  on  the 
Rhodesian  impasse  before  Zambia 
becomes  committed  as  the  major 
host  country  for  a  long  term  war  of 
liberation  against  Rhodesia. 

In  addition,  Zambia  has  con- 
crete economic  problems.  Espe- 
cially copper  export  which  would 
be  much  alleviated  if  an  accept- 
able Rhodesian  solution  could  be 
reached.  A  settlement  there  would 
allow  Zambia  again  to  export 
through  Rhodesia  to  the  Mozam- 
bique ports  of  Beira  and  Lorirenco 
Marquis, — a  cheaper  and  more  ef- 
ficient route  than  any  now  avail- 
able. 

But  the  fact  that  Zambia  and 


"It  also  reveals  that  the  most 
likely  person  to  fall  victim  of  a 
violent  crime  was  a  black  male 
between  16  and  19  years  of  age, 
followed  closely  by  those  20  to  24, 
and  next  by  those  only  12  to  IS. 

"And  who  is  most  likely  to  fall 
victim  of  a  serious  sex  crime?  It  is 
the  black  female  between  16  and 
19— with  those  20  to  24  years  old 
as  the  next  most  likely  victims  of 
rape  or  sodomy  by  force. 

"Andrew  Brimmer,  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, took  a  close  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  crime  in  the  black 
community.  He  estimated  that  in 
1969  crime  cost  the  black  com- 
munity about  three  billion  dol- 
lars. That  represents  ten  percent 
of  the  aggregate  family  income 
for  blacks.  That  same  year,  it  cost 
the  nation  as  a  whole  only  five 
percent  of  the  aggregate  family 
income. 

"The  message  comes  across 
loud  and  clear.  We  can  neither 
back  away  from  the  crime  prob- 
lem nor  the  image  of  black  crimi- 
nality. But  we  must  begin  to  iden- 
tify and  emphasize  the  central  tar- 
get of  any  attack.  And  that  target 
must  be  all  criminals,  whether 
they  be  black  or  white. 

"At  present,  we're  witnessing 
the  collapse  of  the  black  commun- 
ity's will  to  fight.  It's  high  time 
we  recognize  that  it's  our  brothers 
and  our  sisters  who  are  being 
chewed  up  in  this  crime  wave — 
and  our  welfare  that's  being  com- 
promised. 

"If  we  are  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  crime,  especially  black 
crime,  we  must  begin  by  probing 
its  underlying  causes. 

"As  ridiculous  as  it  seems, 
there  are  still  many  in  our  society 
who  believe  blacks  are  inherently 
criminal— and  that  they  are  the 
central  cause  for  rising  crime.  The 
effects  of  the  Arthur  Jensens  and 
William  Shockleys  live  on.  Theirs 
is  a  theory  we  must  constantly  dis- 
prove. I  have  yet  to  see  any  scien- 
tifically   documented  evidence 


South  Africa  perserve  does  not  in 
any  way  minimize  the  obstacles  to 
Rhodesian  settlement.  Smith  and 
his  white  countrymen  are  hardly 
eager  to  give  up  power  and  the 
interncene  battling  among  differ- 
ent Rhodesian  African  factions 
has  complicated  the  prospects  for 
negotiation.  The  motives  and  stra- 
tegies of  these  groups  must  be 
briefly  assessed  if  one  is  to  identify 
the  complexities  of  the  situation. 

The  position  of  the  white  Rho- 
de-sums is  perhaps  the  easiest  to 
understand.  As  of  last  Nov.  they 
had  maintained  for  ten  years,  a 
tenuous  international  existence,  as 
a  parish  state — fully  recognized  by 
no  other  government. 

Yet  despite  their  ability  to  hold 
on  (250.000  white  dominating  5.7 
million  Africans),  they  have  seen 
their  strength  slowly  eroded  by 
changing  circumstances.  The  com- 
ing to  power  of  Frelimo  in  Mo- 
zambique, the  persistence  of  inter- 
national economic  sanctions,  and 
particularly  the  diminished  com- 
mitment of  South  Africa,'  have  all 
worked  to  make  their  situation  less 
and  less  tenable. 

What  is  now  being  asked  of 
Smith,  is  that  he  come  to  a  con- 
stitutional conference  with  the  Af- 
rican nationalists  of  Rhodesia  and 


(continued  from  page  JO) 

that  supports  these  absurd  specu- 
lations that  blacks  are  genetically 
inferior  or  criminal. 

"I  mention  Jensen  and  Shocke- 
ly  only  because  their  theories  bor- 
der on  perhaps  a  real  cause  for 
black  crime:  that  is,  the  history  of 
racism,  discrimination  and  re- 
pression in  this  country  that  has 
forced  blacks  to  suffer  social  mal- 
adies and  live  under  conditions 
that  foster  crime. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  socio- 
economic theory — with  its  accom- 
panying implications — holds 
more  credibility  than  any  other 
explanation  for  crime. 

"Last  week,  in  reviewing  the 
unemployment  situation  at  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  a 
young  statistician  said — "You 
don't  really  have  to  examine 
those — just  walk  up  to  '14th  and 
U' — you'll  see  them  in  living  col- 
or. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  ex- 
plain to  you  what  he  meant. 
You've  seen  neighborhoods  where 
long-term  unemployment  and  low 
income  have  taken  their  toll.  And 
undoubtedly  you've  noticed  the 
intense  concentration  of  social 
problems  there. 

"Bringing  a  change  in  these  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions  will 
not  be  an  easy  task.  Eliminating 
the  conditions  that  have  bred 
crime  for  years  will  take  more 
than  an  overnight  struggle.  But 
we  must  begin.  And  I  don't  think 
it  would  take  long  to  conclude 
that  we  should  begin  with 
vigorous  efforts  to  bring  compli- 
ance to  our  anti-discrimination 
laws  at  the  local,  state  and  federal 
levels. 

"We  witnessed  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  the  1960's  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  legisla- 
tion. Then,  we  saw  what  we 
thought  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  racism  and  discrimination. 

"As  part  of  those  great  laws, 
my  agency  was  born.  But  after  12 
years  of  work  in  every  section  of 


strike  a  political  bargain  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  Africans,  and 
to  their  mentors  in  the  indepen- 
dent African  countries.  Needless 
to  say,  this  looks  to  him  like  po- 
litical suicide,  and  he  is  dragging 
his  feet  and  obstructing  detente  as 
best  he  can. 

The  pressure  on  Smith  to  ne- 
gotiate comes  primarily  from  Vor- 
ster. During  1975,  South  Africa 
took  several  steps  to  force  Smith 
toward  the  conference  table. 
The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  withdrawal  of  South  Afri- 
can police  units  from  Rhodesia, 
where  they  had  been  helping 
against  guerrilla  incursions  since 
1967.  This  move  both  warned 
Rhodesia  of  its  isolation,  and  was 
a  signal  to  black  Africa  of  South 
Africa's  desire  to  avoid  a  military 
confrontation  with  Zambia  over 
Rhodesia. 

South  Africa  has  also  tightened 
up  on  Rhodesia  economically.  Its 
businessmen  are  refusing  to  pro- 
vide the  false  trade  documentation 
whereby  Rhodesia  had  previously 
circumvented  the  United  Nations 
boycott.  In  August,  South  Africa 
told  Rhodesia  that  its  ports  would 
be  unable  to  handle  additional 
quantities  of  Rhodesian  freight; 


Brighton,        Colorado— The 

Community  Services  Bureau 
(CSB)  of  the  Brighton,  Colorado. 
Police  Department  recently  re- 
ceived a  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Public  Service  Award  for  its 
work  in  healing  the  division  be- 
tween law  enforcement  officials 
and  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity. 


this  particularly  hinders  Rhodes- 
ian export  market. 

White  Rhodesia,  after  a  year  of 
detente,  finds  itself  in  an  ever 
more  difficult  and  compromised 
position.  It  can  do  little  to  resist 
South  African  pressure,  since  it 
has  no  other  allies.  Now  Henry 
Kissinger  says  he  went  to  southern 
Africa  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution. 
Whatever  his  claims,  he  has  dan- 
gerously escalated  the  level  of  con- 
flict there,  and  has  set  the  United 
States  on  a  raod  that  is  likely  to 
lead  within  a  few  years  to  sending 
troops  to  South  Africa,  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  its  white  government 
against  the  Black  majority.  Kissin- 
ger's mission  is  more  than  a  gam- 
ble or  an  error  in  judgment:  it  is  a 
negative  act  which  should  be  out- 
rightly  opposed. 

Historically,  the  affairs  of 
southern  Africa  (Rhodesia)  .have 
been  circulated  through  the  polit- 
ical spheres  of  the  world  to  meet 
no  solution,  even  though  the  news 
thinks  Kissinger's  talks  have  made 
a  breakthrough.  But  if  majority 
rule  is  to  suffer  a  four  to  five  year 
wait,  this  in  my  eyes  will  never  be 
a  breakthrough.  No  where  else  in 
the  world  would  a  people  be  asked 
to  put  off  self-governance,  for  the 
concern  of  a  few. 


Ben  Holman,  director  of  the 
department's  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  (CRS),  made  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  Attn. 
Gen.  Edward  H.  Levi.  The  award 
is  the  highest  a  citizen  or  organi- 
zation can  receive  in  recognition 
of  a  public  achievement  or  con- 
tribution to  the  mission  of  the 
department. 


Crime —  "a pernicious  illness" 


Police  department 
receives  service  award 
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Civil  suit  charges  black  vote  bought 


Shrevcport,  La.— The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  recently  Tiled  a  ci- 
vil suit  charging  widespread  buy- 
ing of  black  votes  in  a  Louisiana; 
school  board  election  in  which  a! 
white  candidate  won  over  two 
black  opponents. 

Attn.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Levi 
said  the  voting-rights  suits  was  fil-, 
ed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Shrevcport,  against  the  13  mem- 


bers of  the  St.  Landry  Parish 
School  Board  and  three  poll  com- 
missioners. 

The  suit  charged  that  the  16  of- 
ficials participated  in  a  scheme  in 
which  a  substantial  number  of 
black  voters  were  offered  and 
paid  money  for  their  vote  for  a 
candidate  who  was  not  their 
choice  in  a  school  board  special 
election  in  District  10  last  Febru- 
ary 21. 


These  black  voters  were  driven 
to  the  polls  by  workers  for  Bobby 
Dupre,  the  white  candidate,  and 
taken  into  the  voting  booth  by  the 
poll  commissioners,  who  cast  the 
black  person's  vote  for  the  com- 
missioner's candidate,  the  suit 
charged. 

This  was  done  regardless  of  the 
voters'  choice  and  in  spite  of  the 


voters'  ability  to  vote  without  as- 
sistance, the  suit  added. 

These  black  voters  were  then 
given  tokens  by  the  poll  officials 
to  be  redeemed  for  money  by  Du- 
pre's  workers,  the  suit  further 
charged. 

In  counting  the  vote,  these 
votes  were  accepted  as  valid  by 
the  school  board  and  poll  offi- 
cials, and  could  have  affected  the 


outcome  of  the  election  in  District 
10,  the  suit  said. 

Dupre,  the  incumbent  and  a  de- 
fendant in  the  suit,  received  1,148 
votes,  while  the  black  candidates, 
Gilbert  Austin  and  Joseph  R. 
Clues,  received  554  and  183. 
respectively. 

The  suit  noted  that  there  were 
1 .883  black  and  1 ,280  white  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  school  board 
district. 


•CRIME 
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the  nation,  we've  reached  one  ov- 1 
erall  conclusion — 

Blatant  racism  lives  on 

in  this  country. 
"To  initiate  our  efforts  we 
desperately  need  strong  black  or- 
ganizations at  the  community  le- 
vel. The  alarming  black  crime 
rate,  being  far  out  of  proportion 
to  our  numbers  in  the  population, 
seems  a  good  rallying  point  to  be- 
gin to  build  them. 

"Blacks  should  take  the  initia- 
tive here  and  become  the  focal 
point  for  a  strong  fight  against 
crime.  The  great  laws  of  the  60's 
did  not  originate  in  the  ivory  tow- 
ers of  Harvard  or  Yale.  They 
found  their  humble  beginnings  in 
the  persistent  will  of  black  folks 
in  local  communities  all  across  the 
South.  That  same  kind  of  local 
dedication  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose is  called  for  now. 


"But  many  efforts  in  commun- 
ity anti-crime  prevention  to  date 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  inef- 
fective. Their  programs  have  usu- 
ally centered  on  one,  or  at  most,  a 
few  short-term  projects. 

"It  is  now  time  for  bolder  ac- 
tion. Thus,  I  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  comprehensive 
neighborhood  crime  commissions 
in  black  communities  all  across 
America.  And  I  can  think  of  no 
organization  more  suitable  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  effort  than 
your  own  Black  Policemen's  As- 
sociation. 

"After  the  initial  organization 
has  established  solid  ground,  then 
I  think  federal  funds  should  and 
could  be  requested.  Senate  Bill 
2212,  now  close  to  becoming 
Law,  establishes  an  office  of 
Community  Anti-Crime  Pro- 
grams in  the  Law  Enforcement 


Assistance  Administration.  This 
office  would  coordinate  with  my 
agency,  the  CRS,  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  local  community 
groups  interested  in  the  anti-crime 
campaign. 

"There  are  a  number  of  useful 
purposes  the  neighborhood  com- 
mission could  serve.  As  a  con- 
cerned anti-crime  group,  coor- 
dination with  (he  local  police 
precincts  and  commanders  would 
be  absolutely  essential.  And  the 
coordination  could  establish  a 
two-way  street  for  meaningful 
dialogue  on  many  issues  facing 
the  minority  community  and  the 
police. 

"A  second  function  of  the  com- 
mission could  be  assistance  to  the 
schools  for  career  training  of 
black  youngsters  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  system.  We 
simply  must  have  more  black  po- 


licemen, defense  attorneys,  prose- 
cutors, probation  officers,  parole 
officers,  judges,  security  guards, 
jail  guards,  jail  wardens,  law  and 
criminology  instructors,  and 
crime  researchers.  And  we  must 
not  settle  for  limiting  quota  sys- 
tems. Blacks  increasingly  should 
predominate  in  more  elements  of 
a  criminal  justice  system  that  so 
greatly  affects  our  lives. 

"The  neighborhood  commis- 
sion might  also  work  along  with 
school  administrators  and  princi- 
pals in  a  watchdog  function  to 
control  school  crime. 

"Organizing  citizen's  volunteer 
safety  patrols  could  be  a  third 
function  of  the  commission. 
Again,  coordination  with  the  lo- 
cal police  chief  would  assure  that 
the  patrols  would  not  become  vig- 
ilante groups. 

"A   fourth   purpose  of  the 


neighborhood  crime  commission 
could  be  the  design  of  a  public 
education  campaign  on  crime, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the 
young.  A  fifth  and  critical  role 
the  commission  could  play  in- 
volves the  criminal  justice  system 
itself. 

"Finally,  I  suggest  that  the 
neighborhood  crime  commission 
could  keep  tabs  on'  important 
community  issues  that  might  im- 
pact on  the  black  crime  situation. 

"Together,  we  can  tackle  this 
problem  of  crime  in  the  commun- 
ity and  we  could  make  a  dent  in 
the  crime  statistics  for  the  nation. 
Apart — and  apathetic — we'll  only 
complain  about  the  ever-rising 
crime  rate  and  get  nowhere  in  the 
process. 

"We  need  community  action 
for  a  successful  fight.  And  we 
need  it  now." 


AFRICA 

List  your  priorities: 
AFRICA  should  be  #  1 
Spend  a  summer  "HOME"  (Africa)  under  the  program 
Operation  Crossroads.  Interested  individuals  should 
attend  regular  Wednesday  meetings;  deadline  Nov.  3  at 
7:00  p.m.  room  255  Ell  Center.  All  interested  people 
come  to  the  second  meeting. 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1976 

7:00  p.m.  SHARP! 
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Bubbling  Brown  Sugar 


Nothing  illustrates  Harlem's  swinging  past  better  than  "Bubbling 
Brown  Sugar,"  a  hit  musical  revue  that  takes  a  magical  history  tour  of 
the  most  legendary  nightlife  ever  known. 

Back  in  the  20s  and  20s,  the  era  known  as  the  "Golden  Age,"  Har- 
lem was  "the  place"  for  entertainment.  People  from  all  walks  of  life 
would  frequent  the  many  clubs  uptown  and  downtown  without  fear 
any  hour  of  tt\e  night,  to  night  spots  such  as  the  renowned  Cotton  Club 
on  Lenox  Avenue,  or  the  Savoy  where  the  music  was  hot  and  the 
crowds  lively.  It  was  a  carefree  time  for  dancing,  romance  and  to  hear 
the  great  musical  sounds  of  jazz  from  the  big  bands. 

Bubbling  Brown  Sugar  is  a  sweet  reminiscence  of  Harlem  in  its  yest- 
eryear. The  cast  relives  those  good  old  days  giving  the  audience  com- 
plete entertainment  as  the  orchestra  fills  the  air  with  the  musical  splend- 
or of  Duke  Ellington's  'Take  the  'A'  Train,'  taking  us  back  on  a  senti- 
mental journey. 

An  Onyx  Review 


The  trip  begins  by  projecting  us  back  in  time  with  slides  of  famous 
people  like  Billie  Holiday,  Ethel  Waters,  Len  Home— and  street  shots 
of  Harlem,  this  is  when  the  Black  Renaissance  period  began. 

We  are  then  captivated  by  a  colorful  rendition  of  the  title  song, 
which  sets  the  audience  to  a  foot-tapping  rhythm,  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction the  main  performers  Irene  Paige  (Mable  Lee)  and  John  Sage 
(Vernon  Washington),  who  get  the  show  underway  by  opening  an  old 
trunk  of  costumes,  reminding  them  of  their  show  business  days  at  Har- 
lem's Lafayette  Theatre,  where  they  headlined  together  many  years  a- 
go.  They  are  also  joined  by  another  retiree  from  the  past  named  Check- 
ers (Jay  Flash  Riley),  who  keeps  the  audience  in  constant  laughter. 

They  begin  to  tell  a  group  of  young  people  on  the  streets  of  Harlem 
today  about  their  hometown's  history.  From  the  group  two  lovers,  Jim 
(J.  Adams  Edwards)  and  Ella  (under  study),  she  more  interested  to 
know  about  the  days  her  mother  told  her  about,  are  conducted  on  a 
lour  back  into  the  annals  of  entertainment.  But  before  the  show  gets  on 
the  road,  they  stop  downtown  to  pick  up  a  songstress  named  Judy  and 
her  rich  white  beau,  Charlie,  who  never  had  a  taste  of  the  nightlife. 
His  adjustment  to  the  dance,  people,  the  way  they  walk-talk-dress,  is 
a  hilarious  transition  to  everyone. 

It's  unbelieveable  how  much  ground  they  cover  in  this  revue.  The 
dazzling  costumes,  designed  by  Bernard  Johnson  add  spice  to  the  mu- 
sical production  as  they  jump  from  one  hot  spot  to  another.  They  even 
got  a  chance  to  stop  in  on  a  house-rent  party.  People  walking  along  the 
streets  would  hear  the  music  and  just  follow  it  to  wherever  the  good 
times  were. 

The  outstanding  moments  in  the  play  were  the  show-stopping  deliv- 
eries of  the  songs,  "Sweet  Georgia  Brown,"  belted  out  by  Ursuline 
Kairson,  "His  Eye  is  on  the  Sparrow,"  "Sophisticated  Lady"  and 
Billie  Holiday's  most  memorable,  "God  Bless  the  Child." 

The  classic  jazz  of  Duke  Ellington,  Eubic  Blake  and  Noble  Sissle. 
Cab  Calloway,  Earl  Hines  and  Billie  Holiday  is  featured  throughout 
the  strut  down  memory  lane.  The  talented  company  of  dancers  bring 
back  the  old  steps  to  the  Lindy  and  the  Stroll,  as  the  evening  gets  into 
full  swing. 

It's  a  completely  soulful  experience  that's  sure  to  satisfy.  "Bubbling 
Brown  Sugar"  is  chic  in  the  "Sophisticated. Lady,"  segment  which  is 
well  delivered  by  the  satiny  voice  of  Keith  Davis,  as  all  eyes  were  on 
Vikki  Baltimore  in  the  background  when  she  adorned  the  stage  in  a  sc- 
quined  outfit  that  was  stunning  to  the  dance  she  performed. 

Another  veteran  performer  of  the  stage,  Charles  "Honi"  Coles  en- 
chanted the  audience  with  a  tribute  to  Bo  Jangles  Robinson,  as  he  lap- 
ped across  the  stage.  And  also  a  comedic  pantomime  as  Bert  Williams, 
an  old  vaudville  entertainer. 

It's  not  surprising  thai  "Bubbling  Brown  Sugar"  is  the  most  popular 
show  on  Broadway,  after  seeing  ihe  touring  company's  production. 
This  body  of  lalent  has  produced  a  rare  extraction  of  Harlem's  best 
performers  and  their  music.  There  may  never  be  a  more  enjoyable  mu- 
sical experience  like  it.  The  show  is  under  the  direction  of  Robert  M. 
Cooper  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  now  through  November  1 3. 

"Bubbling  Brown  Sugar"  is  produced  by  J.  Lloyd  Grant,  Richard 
Bell,  Robert  M.  Cooper  an  Ashton  Springer.  THe  musical  is  choreo- 
graphed by  Billy  Wilson  who  also  created  the  musical  staging.  Cos- 
tumes are  by  Bernard  Johnson  with  additional  music  by  Danny  Hol- 
gate,  Emme  Kemp  and  Lillian  Lopez. 


The  Decade 
of  the  Twenties 
in  Harlem 


By  Connie  Haith 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 
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Don't  Bother  Me,  I  can't  cope 


By  Robin  A.  Coley 
Northeastern  Onyx  Staff 


Throughout  life  everyone  gets  fed  up  with  all  the  pressure  put  on 
them.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  people  whose  situation  is  made  con- 
tinuously more  aggravating  just  because  we  are  black. 

Vinnette  Carroll  conceived  and  directed  a  musical  play  basically 
about  black  life.  The  play  deals  primarily  with  the  frustrations  that  we, 
as  black  people  go  through,  and  how  often  when  we  smile  sweetly  and 
go  on  our  way  that  we  are  really  saying,  "Don't  Bother  Me,  I  Can't 
Cope!" 

"Cope"  is  a  play  that  has  a  multitude  of  things  to  say  and  whether  it 
be,  satirically,  subtly' or  right  out  front,  it  says  them.  While  "Cope" 
conveys  the  situation  the  way  it  is,  the  show  still  manages  to  be  enter- 
taining, energetic  and  vivacious.  The  actors,  as  well  as  the  play  itself, 
keep  you  involved. 

In  many  plays  the  use  of  props  and  costumes  is  important  and 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  play.  There  are  a  few  plays  that  have  so 
much  of  the  story  embodied  in  its  characters  (particularly  those  plays 
with  a  message)  that  props  and  extravagant  costumes  are  not  necessary. 
"Cope"  is  one  such  play.  The  stage  setting  consists  of  only  two  ladders, 
on  which  much  of  the  play  is  done,  "Cope"  could  easily  be  done  on  a 
completely  bare  stage.  The  costumes,  designed  by  William  Chroder, 
•vere  effective  in  that  they  were  simple  yet  realistic  for  each  character 
portrayed. 


An  Onyx  Review 


Lighting  is  also  very  important  particularly  for  those  plays  with  little 
or  no  staging.  Ken  Billington,  lighting  designer  came  up  with  a  very  ef- 
fective lighting  for  "Cope".  The  lighting  brings  out  the  atmosphere  of 
the  scenes,  and  the  mood  of  the  actors. 

The  music  and  lyrics  were  written  by  Mikki  Grant.  The  music  in- 
cludes just  about  everything  from  blues  to  disco.  Each  selection  is  as 
different  as  the  people  who  go  to  see  the  play.  There  is  something  in  it 
for  everyone.  The  lyrics  are  so  adequate  that  very  little  dialogue  is  used. 
Like  an  opera  the  lyrics  are  the  dialogue  and  therefore  deserve  much  of 
your  attention. 

The  music  is  further  accentuated  by  the  excellent  choreography,  by 
Edmond  Kresley.  The  steps  that  he  devised  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished with  anything  less  than  the  best  dancers,  and  the  cast  did 
them  beautifully. 

Both  limes  that  I  saw  "Cope"  the  audience  was  lively  and  willing  to 
get  in  the  action  either  by  rhythmic  clapping  or  by  active  participation. 
This  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  audience  is  due  primarily  to  the  ac- 
tors. When  they  are  up  there  on  stage  they  seem  to  be  having  so  much 
fun  that  you  jtlst  want  to  join  in. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENE 

"The  hardest  thing,"  said  Jali'a  (Cheryl)  Murry,  a  "Cope"  dancer, 
"is  fitting  in  school."  Jali'a  is  presently  an  accounting  major  here  at 
Northeastern  University.  She  really  enjoys  doing  the  show  and  hopes 
that  it  will  not  become  a  conflict  with  school.  She  told  me  that  so  far  no 
major  problems  have  developed. 

"As  far  as  classes  go,  my  professors  seem  to  be  very  understanding, 
at  least  I  hope  they  are,"  she  said,  as  she  busily  got  ready  for  that  even- 
ing's performance. 

"1  really  would  like  to  graduate  in  June  (1977)."  Depending  on  the 
opportunities  available  upon  her  graduation,  Jali'a  would  like  to  go  on 
tour  with  a  theatre  group.  From  there  she  wants  to  get  into  the  business 
aspect  of  theatre,  "so  1  can  use  my  accounting." 

Jali'a  says  that  she  really  developed  a  sense  of  her  professional  goals 
when  she  appeared  off-broadway.  She  appeared  in  two  off-broadway 
plays,  "Godsong"  and  "The  Ho  Experience. " 

"I  was  on  co-op  in  New  York  working  for  FDIC,"  she  said,  "and  I 
wanted  to  get  into  something  else."  Jali'a  knew  a  couple  of  dancers  in 
the  show  (Godsong)  and  was  talked  into  auditioning.  She  was  accepted, 
and  for  the  rest  of  her  co-op  when  she  left  work  she  went  to  rehearsals. 
In  much  the  same  way  she  got  into  "Godsong"  Jali'a  got  into 
"Cope.  "  Because  of  her  busy  schedule  Jali'a  heard  from  "Cope"  first 
that  she  had  been  accepted. 

Jali'a  first  began  dancing  at  Northeastern  where  she  is  a  member  of 
the  Dance  Theatre.  She  is  also  a  member  of  Adrienne  Hawkins  dance 
troupe  "Impulse."  She  has  studied  dance  with  Laurel  Beecham,  Fred 
Benjamin  and  Frank  Hatchett. 

"I  love  the  whole  cast,"  she  said,  "because  we  all  get  along  and  work 
together."  Backstage  I  got  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  several  of  the 
actors,  they  are  all  warm,  sensitive  and  fun-loving  people.  Jali'a  ex- 
plains the  cast  as  "Fantastic,"  and  adds,  "and  I  will  be  too  someday,  in 
theatre  or  something." 

Other  members  of  the  cast  arc  Cheryl  Bailey,  a  former  Northeastern 
student.  Alberta  Bradford  and  Bobby  Hill,  from  the  original  cast,  Pat 
Lundy,  Dwayne  Phelps,  Jai  Oscar  St.  John,  Linda  Sallee,  Stiev  Se- 
mien,  Beauris  Allen  Whitehead  and  Gregory  Wright. 

"This  is  a  very  religious  cast,"  Jali'a  says.  Every  night  before  a  per- 
formance they  form  a  circle  and  pray,  anyone  around  may  join  in  the 
circle  as  they  give  their  thanks  to  God. 


"Cope"  is  a  play  that  has  a  multitude  of  things  to  say  and  whether  it  be, 
satirically,  subtly  or  right  out  front,  it  says  them.  While  "Cope"  conveys  the 
situation  the  way  it  is,  the  show  still  manages  to  be  entertaining,  energetic  and 
vivacious.  The  actors,  as  well  as  the  play  itself,  keep  you  involved. 


N.U.  student  Cheryl  Murry  plays  in  Don  V  bother  me,  I  can  7  cope 
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Models  at  Coply  Plaza  fashion  show 
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Beautiful  black  models 


The  model  musl  walk  gracefully  on  an  elevated  stage,  with  all  eyes  on 
her.  She  musl  smile,  look  confident  in  her  every  move  and  illustrate 
every  outfit. 

She  must  be  bold  and  radiant;  she  must  be  insensitive  to  any  thoughts 
of  fear  that  leap  into  her  head,  and  she  must  not  react  to  any  nervous 
twinges  in  her  knees. 

The  model's  task  is  difficult,  but  once  it  is  completed  she  feels  an 
u  n  equaled  sensation  of  satisfaction. 

"You  go  out  there  on  the  stage  to  sell  yourself  and  after  you  have 
walked  and  made  your  turns  properly,  you  get  a  great  feeling  of 
satisfaction. 

"There  is  nothing  like  it  and  you  really  have  to  experience  it  to  feel  . 
it,"  said  Renee  Ingram,  a  21 -year-old  junior  at  Northeastern,  who 
recently  modeled  in  a  fashion  show  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel. 

Renee  hadn't  modeled  since  her  senior  year  in  high  school,  and  she 
said  that  she  spent  many  evenings  in  her  room  at  home  practicing  with 
the  door  closed. 


Michael  Robinson  stands  tall 


Renee  Ingram  walks  with  flair 


"When  you  practice  in  front  of  a  mirror  you  can  see  if  you  like  the 
way  you  are  carrying  yourself.  A  nd  at  rehearsal  the  instructor  could  tell 
who  had  been  practicing  at  home,"  said  Renee. 

Renee  said  that  as  she  walked  out  on  the  stage,  "I  was  hoping  that  I 
was  carrying  myself  right  and  hoping  that  everything  would  go 
smoothly.  I  tried  to  smile  because  people  wilt  think  you  are  evil  if  you 
don  7  smile. 

"And  after  I  walked  off  the  stage  a  sigh  of  relief  came  with  the 
satisfaction. ' ' 

Renee  is  a  business  management  major,  who  would  like  to  go  to 
graduate  school  in  California.  Her  hobbies  are  music,  sewing,  the 
visual  arts  and  traveling. 

Renee  said  she  wouldn  't  model  professionally,  but  will  al ways  keep  it 
as  a  hobby  because  of  its  unique  satisfaction. 


(Dart  Brown  Photos) 


